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The Indian Wars 


And the Press, 1866-1867 


By Elmo Scott Watson 


Professor Watson, of the Medill School of Jour- 
nalism, Northwestern University, presents here 
the first chapter of a study of the American In- 
dian war correspondents in the 25-year period 
from 1866 to 1891. 


HEN Appomattox stilled the nation had settled down again to the 

guns of the Civil War, it humdrum of civilian life, editors 
brought a new problem to American hoped for an acceptable substitute 
newspapers. For four years they had for the daily drama they had been 
been filled with war news— graphic, giving their readers. 
first-hand accounts of skirmishes, Events which began occurring al- 
raids, sieges and battles on land and most immediately in the vast ex- 
sea and many a thrilling story of panse of the trans-Missouri West 
valorous deeds by the men in blue _ provided the substitute. Eastern in- 
and the men in gray. Now that the terest in this region already had 
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been stimulated by the dispatches of 
several journalists who had visited it 
and written about life in what was 
becoming known as the “Wild 
West.”* But the greatest aid to sat- 
isfying the demands of newspaper 
readers for dramatic news was the 
series of undeclared wars which 
flamed out along the new frontier 
when the railroads began to push 
westward. 

In the wake of the transcontinen- 
tal railways came a horde of land- 
hungry settlers who overran the 
choicest hunting grounds of the 
Plains Indians and began destroying 
the tribesmen’s chief source of liveli- 
hood, the buffalo. The result was 
the inevitable conflict between the 
red man and white which had begun 
with the first English settlements on 
the Atlantic seaboard and continued 
intermittently for 250 years. 

The kind of news from the “Wild 
West” which the newspapers east of 
the Mississippi began publishing in 
1866 reflects little credit upon 

1 Among journalists who wrote of their 
experiences in the West were Horace Gree- 
ley, Bayard Taylor and Albert D. Richard- 
son of the New York Tribune; Samuel 


Bowles of the Brose of the (Mass.) Le se 
lican; William the Chicago 
une; Theodore R. Davis and Colonel 
George Ward ‘Nichols of Harper’s. Nichols’ 
pon: with “Wild Bill” Hickok, pub- 
lished in Harper’s Monthly Magazine for 
February, 1865, contribu qrevty to the 
notoriety of Mh _ and on Me the 
basis for man  S he sensational stories 
about aoe a lading the well-known yarn 
¢. a the McCanles gang.’ 
ey yh F which \ a4 
greatly ‘cabelichen by later writers, has 
~-y a ge in “The Wild 
Bill-McCanles ich 


A Mu 

resented Event in py = History” 
the Nebraska Hist —— for vApe 
June, 1927. Vol. X, No. Pa 
i dime novels in the -Civi ar 4 

od greatly in increased ern interest in 
the Wild West.” See Pearson’s “Dime 
Novels; Or, Following an Old Trail in 
Popular Li Literature” (Boston: 1928) and 

e Collection of 


in the Bulletin of the New York Public 
Library, July, 1922. 





American journalism. Depending 
mainly upon volunteer correspond- 
ents more gifted in imaginative 
writing than in accurate reporting, 
they spread before their readers the 
kind of highly-colored accounts of 
Indian raids and “massacres” that 
the most sensational yellow journal 
of a later period might have en- 
vied. 

In some cases their correspond- 
ents were army officers, who could 
scarcely be expected to be unbiased 
in their reports of engagements with 
the Indians, especially when the 
soldiers were outmarched, outmaneu- 
vered and, as was all too frequently 
the case, outfought by their savage 
adversaries.” Other correspondents 
were the editors of weeklies or small 
dailies in the frontier settlements. 
These papers naturally reflected lo- 
cal sentiment on the Indian ques- 
tion, including the frontiersman’s tra- 
ditional hostility toward the red 
man and his determination to possess 
the Indian’s lands, by fair means or 
foul. So it is obvious that their ed- 
itors were considerably less than 
“objective reporters” of Indian af- 
fairs, whether for their own papers 
or as correspondents for the East- 
ern journals. 

Throughout the history of the 
frontier, sending alarming news of 
Indian “outbreaks” to the press 
“back East” was a common prac- 
tice. Much of this so-called news 
was nothing more than propaganda 
to influence the federal government 

fd: an interesting discussion of the 

*s practice of overestimating both the 
nam ~ of its Indian adversaries an and the 
losses inflicted upon them, see gon 
tive Casualties as Between “United 
Troops and Indians During the Sioux Cam- 
= 1865 to 1876” in Vestal’s “New 


of Indian History, 1850-1891" 
(Norman: 1984) pp. 182-41. 
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to send more soldiers to the “threat- 
ened” areas, thus giving local trades- 
men an opportunity to sell more 
supplies to the troops. That Eastern 
editors were aware of such motives 
is shown by the item which ap- 
peared in Horace Greeley’s New 
York Semi-Weekly Tribune for Oc- 
tober 2, 1866:° 
A St. Louis dispatch says that the 
latest advices from the Plains furnish 
no confirmation of the reported Indian 


depredations on the Powder and Big 
Horn rivers, telegraphed from Leav- 


enworth to the New York Tribune. 
The Indians are raiding and stealing 
a good deal of stock; but the report 
referred to is a gross exaggeration, as 
are all similar ones. All unofficial re- 
ports of Indian affairs on the Plains 
should be taken with many grains of 


8In the same issue of this paper ap- 
peared an editorial defending ‘‘our Leav- 
enworth correspondent” whom, the edi- 
torial says, ““we have hitherto found trust- 
worthy.”’ The accuracy of this corr nd- 
ent is dubious. For instance, in the Semi- 
Weekly Tribune for September 28, 1866, he 
reports that “150 whites have been killed 
by the Indians and the road from Laramie 
to Powder is filled with graves,” whereas 
reliable contemporary evidence indicates 
that not more than a third of that num- 
ber had been killed in the opening months 
of “Red Cloud’s War” of 1866-7. See 
Hyde’s “Red Cloud’s Folk” (Norman: 
1987), p. 148, and Carrington’s ‘“‘Ab-Sa-Ra- 
Ka, The Land of Massacre” (Philadelphia: 
1890), pp. 119-29. In this same dispatch 
this correspondent also declares that 
“great complaint is made against Colonel 
Carrington by his troops for cowardice,” 
an unmeri slander upon the brave but 
unfortunate commander of Fort Phil 
oe The charge may have had its 
origin in the grumblings of the soldiers 
who thought he was too strict a disci- 
linarian (see Hyde, pp. 184-44, concern- 
ng Carrington’s numerous orders, regulat- 
ing petty details of garrison life) or it 
may have been due to the scorn of some 
of his officers for the Indians and their 
impatience with his caution in dealing 
with the savages. Chief among these was 
Captain W. J. Fetterman, whose disobedi- 
ence of his commander’s orders resulted 
in the disaster associated with his name. 
A similar “great complaint” is also re- 
corded in this dispatch against ‘Colonel 
Maynadier at Laramie and his officers for 
keeping and feeding Indian women at the 
fort.” This canard may have originated in 
Hae eg wy kindness to Chief Spotted 
Tail of the Brule Sioux when his daughter 
oat near Fort Laramie. (See Hyde, p. 
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allowance, they being mainly emana- 

tions from parties interested in keep- 

ing up the excitement and misleading 
the public. 

(We give the above as an Associated 
Press account, believing nevertheless 
that our own correspondent is trust- 
worthy. We have reason to suppose 
that certain interested parties having 
control over Indian affairs have a 
well-understood object in contradict- 
ing, through the Associated Press, the 
dispatches sent to this paper. — Ed- 
itor, the Tribune.) 

No more reliable than these West- 
ern editors, whose friends had axes 
to grind, were some of the other dis- 
pensers of “news” from the “Wild 
West.” They are described by Mar- 
garet Irvin Carrington, wife of the 
unfortunate commander of Fort Phil 
Kearney, in her narrative of her ex- 
periences during the Powder River 
expedition of 1866, thus: “We had 
become perfectly accustomed to and 
hardened to correspondents from the 
plains, whose warped and false rep- 
resentations discredited every good 
thing. At least three disappointed 
aspirants for civil berths became 
newspaper correspondents and tra- 
ducers, but the sting of their false- 
hoods was innocuous, as their in- 
ducement was understood.” ‘ 

But even when a lack of dis- 
patches from such correspondents as 
these resulted in a dearth of Indian 
war news, the editors of some of the 
Eastern newspapers were never at a 
loss. On their staffs were writers who 

4“Ab-Sa-Ra-Ka,” p. 228. Deland, “The 
Sioux Wars” (Pierre: 1980), p. 184, quotes 
Colonel Carrington thus: “A disappointed 
candidate for a sutlership, a disappointed 
applicant for a place under my quarter- 
master and a disturbed emigrant furnished 
the Kearney Herald, the Leavenworth 
Times, the New York Tribune and the 
Washington Chronicle entirely false state- 
ments as to myself and command and 
gave impressions to the public which from 
the first occupation of the line of forts 


have been calculated to do mischief and 
that only.” 











oe ees 





pis. yet tanh eae 
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could take the merest rumor and 
expand it into a thrilling “eye-wit- 
ness account” of some Indian atroc- 
ity and, in the case of the illustrat- 
ed weeklies, such yarns were prop- 
erly embellished with drawings by 
their “special artists.” Since, as Mrs. 
Carrington writes, “there was no one 
to contradict and no one who knew 
the truth, a large margin was left 
for the play of fancy, and the imagi- 
nation was drawn upon with great 
freedom and success.” ° 


ERHAPS there might not have 

been such a flood of these faked 
yarns, especially in the illustrated 
weeklies, had Fate been kinder to a 
young man named Ridgeway Glo- 
ver. He has the distinction of being 
the first cameraman to attempt tak- 
ing pictures of Indian hostilities and 
the first correspondent to lose his 
life at the hands of the savages in 
the Western Indian wars. 

In the summer of 1866 Glover left 
his home in Philadelphia, and, en- 
cumbered with all the parapher- 
nalia necessary for making photo- 
graphs by the old wet plate process, 
headed for the West. His announced 
purpose was to take pictures which 
would “illustrate the life and char- 
acter of the wild men of the prairie.” 
Presumably he made some sort of 
arrangement to act as correspond- 
ent for Frank Leslie’s Illustrated 
Newspaper also, for that journal, 
in an article chronicling his untime- 
ly death, claimed him as a “Frank 
Leslie ‘Special’,” ° 

5 “Ab-Sa-Ra-Ka,” P. 219. 

® Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, 
Oct. 27, 1866, Vol. 28, p. 94. 

The Fate of « Frank Leslie “Special” 

As is well known Frank Leslie’s Illus- 


trated Newspaper has made one of its at- 
tractive specialties the scenery and inci- 





dents of the Great West, and scarcely any 
of our readers need to be told that while 
the sketches which we have published have 
been invariably authentic and 
with care, the pursuit of the data from 
which they have been prepared has been 
by no means free from danger as well as 
persistent toil. The career of a “ p 
attached to a publication intending and 
determined to keep up with the times, is 
no child’s play, as it no sinecure; and 
sometimes — ! be 

lied to say so— sometimes life is per- 

ed in the pursuit, quite as seriously as in 
the more deadly occupation of war. The 
following two letters e in themselves in 
ie peel «fe ee ees ee oe 
specials in Dacotah Territory m- 
ber; and they at the same time vividly 
illustrate the th of which we have been 
speaking — that human life as well as hu- 
man comfort is the price sometimes paid 
for that luxury of illustration of current 
events and peculiar scenery which has 
now become an absolute necessity with 
the American = Incidentally, it con- 
veys a graphic but rather threatening pic- 
ture of the situation on the Plains with 
reference to our present and future rela- 
oa with the more predatory Indian 


* 


Fort Philip Kearney, D. T. 
September 18, 1866 
hg of Frank Leslie’s Illustrated 


ewspaper, 

Sir —I take this method of informing you 
of the death of a Mr. Ridgeway Glover, 
said to be under your and the Smith- 
sonian’s patronage. I became acquainted 
with him in the fore part of July last, at 
Fort Laramie, traveled with him from 
that place here. He was in an cagesement 
with the Sioux Indians on the 20th of July 
on the Crazy Woman’s Fork of the Pow- 
der River and behaved with great coolness 
and bravery for a non-combatant. 

He was very careless of life, traveling 
frequently by himself —one time to the 
snow of the Big Horn mountains — 
with n ng but a butcher knife, 3 
the country abounds with wolves, b' i 
gray and cinnamon bears and ferocious 
sav: \ 

Yesterday morning he was a fae 
a cabin, some six miles from this p by 
himself when he was killed by Arapahoe 
Indians (supposed to be) and . His 
body was recovered and b ht in and 
will be buried in the Post bu g ground. 
He was shot with a ball and instantl 
killed, the ball passing near his heart. 
mention this fact that his friends may be 
relieved of the horror of savage torture. I 
do not know his address and so the publica- 
tion of this seems the more necessary for 
the information of any relatives or near 
friends. 

We are in a state of Indian war and 
have been since about the middle of July. 
They appeared in number as near as I could 
guess 200, dashed up to the fort and 
made a bold dash to cut off one or two 
of our outposts yesterday, but we opened 
on them with a twelve-pound piece and 
an introduction to two or three shells 











Glover’s principal journalistic con- 
tribution was a series of letters 
about his adventures which he wrote 
for the Philadelphia Photographer.’ 

In his first, dated June 30, 1866, 
from Fort Laramie, he mentions 
that “there was a Mr. and Mrs. 
Laramie who used to take a mean 
type of ambrotype here but he died 
and she was captured by the In- 
dians and after suffering many hard- 


ships, escaped and returned to the 
States.” * 


seemed very distasteful. i A ~ with no 
loss to us but the loss of ay 
I learn from the commanding ‘officer of 
this place that they had captured near 
500 head of horses, mules and oxen and 
as near as I can judge have killed forty 
soldiers and civilians. 
I have but little doubt that we are 
doomed to a formidable war. 
Yours, 
Davin WHITE, 
Post Chaplain. 


Fort Laramie, D. T. 
September 25, 1866 
Publisher, 


Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper. 
Sir— It devolves upon me to convey to 
you the sad intelligence that Mr. Rengaild 
or see | Glover, your “special artist” 
for these eaten, was murdered on Mon- 
day last, the 17th inst. He was out sketch- 
ing for you — his long absence occasioned 
no little anxiety —and a party went = 
(members of the 18th 2 

found his body. The my : 
few yards = completely severed from 
the trunk, scal body was disem- 
boweled and their fire placed in the cavity. 
His remains, horribly mutilated, were de- 
cently interred and search e for his 
apparatus but it could not be found. 

Mr. Glover, though an eccentric and 
peculiar being, Rang pny respected by 
all who knew him. ~~ me as a 
particular injunction s* 4. case he 
was killed to notify you. Q so sorrow- 
fully. This occurred near ‘Fort Philip 
Kearney. vy ton 

ery Pn se ‘u uy ours, 
gd Soome. 
¢” Infantry. 

7 The Philadelphia» g ot was 
established as the publication of the Phila- 
caveae Ta ic Society in 1864 with 

Edmund itor and was 
published under that title until 1888. See 
Taft's ee hy and the American 
Scene” (New Yor Ee. o>. Be 208, 4838. 

8 Philadelphia Ph ot August, 
1866, Vol. 8, p. 289. Taft, “Photography 
and the American Scene,” p. 491, says that 
the “Mr. and Mrs. Laramie,” mentioned 
by Glover, were really Mr. and Mrs. Lari- 
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Early in July the young Phila- 
delphian joined an army train which, 
escorted by five officers and a de- 
tachment of the Eighteenth Infan- 
try, set out from Laramie for Fort 
Phil Kearney. On July 21 this train 
was attacked by the Indians near 
the Crazy Woman’s Fork of the 
Powder River and Lieutenant Na- 
poleon H. Daniels, who was “a little 
in advance selecting a camping 
ground, was killed, scalped and mu- 
tilated while one of the Indians put 
on his clothes and danced within 
view of the party.” ® 

Glover little realized that the fu- 
ture had in store for him a fate simi- 
lar to that of Lieutenant Daniels. 
Apparently the young Easterner 
was not too daunted by this terrify- 
ing experience to prevent his trying 
to get one of his “views to illustrate 
the life and character of the wild 
men of the prairie,” thus proving 
his kinship with the newspaper 
cameramen of today who risk their 
lives in getting close-ups of battle 
scenes. Writing from Fort Phil Kear- 
ney on July 29, Glover says: 
Our men with their rifles held the 


Indians at bay until we reached a 
better position on a hill, where we 


mer, whose misfortunes are told in Fanny 
Kelly’s ‘“‘Narrative of My Captivity Among 
the Sioux Indians” (Cincinnati: 1871), p 
88 et seq. Mrs. Larimer shared the cap- 
tivity of Mrs. Kelly, who was eventually 
released through the = of the 


famous Chief Sitting Bull Vestal’s 
“Sitting Bull, Champion of the Sioux” 
(Boston: 1982), pp. 65-70. 

® Philadelphia Phot pher, November, 


1866, Vol. 8, p. 889. The first detailed ac- 
count of this fight was Published in “Army 
Life on the Plains” C poet ee 1910), 
pp. 78-81, by Frances C , widow 
of Lieutenant pon ncdbcod and t ‘olonel Car- 
rington’s second wife. This account was 
written by S. S. Peters (not “Samuel L.,” 
as given in the letter quoted in Note °). 
a private in the Eighteenth infantry, who 
later became an Omaha newspaper man. 
ee he mentions the chaplain in 
his account but - his name as David 
Wright, instead of David White. 
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kept them off until night when Cap- 
tain Burroughs, coming up with a 
train, caused the red-skins to retreat. 
I desired to make some instantaneous 
views of the Indian attack but our 
commander ordered me not to.” 


A month later Glover was still at 
Fort Phil Kearney but he was hav- 
ing difficulty in practicing his pro- 
fession. He writes that he was doing 
no photography since he had run out 
of certain chemicals which he need- 
ed for his work and was waiting for 
the medical supply train to bring 
them.” They must have arrived soon 
afterwards, thereby contributing to 
the tragic end of his career. For the 
next notice of his activities is this 
brief mention in the Philadelphia 
Photographer: 


Mr. Ridgeway Glover was killed 
near Fort Phil Kearney on the 14th 
of September by the Sioux Indians. 
He and a companion had left the Fort 
to take some views. They were found 
scalped, killed and horribly muti- 
lated.” 


10 Philadelphia Photographer, November, 
1866, Vol. 8, p. 889. On 858 in this 
same issue a note in the “Editor’s Table” 
department says: ““We learn from an un- 
certain source that Mr. Ridgeway Glover 
had met a violent death at the hands of 
the Indians and had been scalped. We 
trust we shall be able to deny the report 
in our next issue.” It would be interesting 
to know whether this “uncertain source 
refers to the letters in Leslie’s Illustrated 
Newspaper, Oct. 27, 1866, quoted in Note 6. 

a Philadelphia Photographer, December, 
prone Vol. 867. In this letter, dated 

st 29, y* a also states that he is 
att in the vicinity of Fort Philip Kearney 
and is establi in a log house with a 
detail of woodchoppers just at the foot 
of the Big Horn mountains. 

12 [bid., p. 871. This account is probably 
inaccurate, both as to the date of Glover's 
death and the fact that a companion 
shared his fate. _ of i? —s quoted 
in Note 6 give the date of his death as 
September 17 and neither mentions a 
companion. Nor does Ma Irvin Car- 
rington, who in “Ab-Sa-Ra-Ka,” p. 125, re- 
fers to the event thus: “Grover (sic), the 
dent of Frank Leslie, was 
scalped one Sunday morning, while only a 
few minutes’ walk from the * Frances 
C. Carrington, who, as the bride of Lieu- 
tenant Grummond, came to Phil Kearney 
a few days after Glover's death, states in 
“Army Life on the Plains,” p. 88, that 





Dr. Robert A. Taft, the historian 
of American photography, pays this 
tribute to this pioneer cameraman: 
“It is quite evident that Glover was 
inexperienced and foolhardy in the 
ways of the frontier. Nevertheless 
his needless sacrifice was a contribu- 
tion of American photography to 
the advancement of the frontier. 
Such destruction of life by the In- 
dians (no matter with what justifi- 
cation) served to hasten the day 
when their power was broken.” * 

Glover’s death was also a loss to 
American journalism. Had he been 
spared to continue in his role as 
artist-correspondent for Leslie’s, it 
is reasonable to believe that the type 
of factual reporting which he had 
done for the Philadelphia Photogra- 
pher might have given to the news 
columns of that illustrated weekly a 
higher degree of authenticity than 
they were to show a little later. And 
if he had supplied the magazine with 
his photographs, perhaps its special 
artists, using them as the basis for 
their drawings, would not have gone 
to such absurd lengths as they did 
in depicting, from their imagination, 
the tragic scenes that marked the 
history of Phil Kearney, the “hated 
fort on the Piney.” 


ESS than three months after Glo- 
ver’s death occurred the so- 
called “Fetterman Massacre” when 
a detachment of eighty-one men, led 
by Captains W. J. Fetterman and 
Frederick H. Brown and Lieutenant 
George W. Grummond, marched out 
of Fort Kearney to relieve the wood 
Pi tet a teenies of ro 
Sunday yy while only a few min- 
utes’ walk from 


18 Taft, “Photograp y and the American 
Scene,” p. 











train which had been attacked by 
the Sioux and Cheyennes. Disregard- 
ing strict orders from Colonel Henry 
B. Carrington, commandant at the 
fort, Fetterman pursued the retreat- 
ing Indians until he was drawn into 
an ambush and every man in the de- 
tachment was killed. 

It was nearly a week before word 
of this disaster at the isolated post 
in the Wyoming wilderness reached 
the outside world. Then the sensa- 
tion-hungry journals in the East had 
a veritable field day of news-distor- 
tion and exaggeration. To what 
lengths they went is indicated in one 
chapter in Mrs. Carrington’s book. 
Headed “Comedy of Errors—Enter- 
prise of the Press — Transactions in 
Absaraka Mysteriously Known to 
the Public Before They Had Infor- 
mation of the Same,” it reads, -in 
part, as follows: “ 

Has any military event in history, 
whether sacred or profane, immediate- 
ly after its occurrence, called forth 
more elaborate and general explana- 
tion, and involved more contradictory 
and absurd criticism, all “founded on 
fact,” and yet ignorant of that valu- 
able article, than the massacre near 
Fort Phil Kearney, December 21st, 
1866? 

Of course, the public could not be 
expected to know, nor the press to an- 
nounce, that the only means of com- 
munication between that post and 
Fort Laramie, the nearest mail and 
telegraph station, was through two 
hundred and thirty-five miles of hos- 
tile country and through couriers sent 
by the post commander himself. 
Neither could the great American peo- 
ple wait for information; but they 
must know exactly and fully all the 
particulars for perusal while coffee 
was cooling at next morning’s break- 
fast table. 

It was, of course, to be expected 
that Illustrated Papers should act 
promptly and perspicuously, with all 


14 Carrington, ‘““Ab-Sa-Ra-Ka,” pp. 218-19. 
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the embellishment and accuracy which 
wood engraving affords, and do this 
so truly to life that it would at once 
be recognized by all actors in its 
scenes; and it was equally certain and 
necessary that a “special artist,” some 
“actual observer,” or a “special cor- 
respondent” should furnish the editor’s 
sanctum with the right material for 
his use in advance of the mails. There 
was certainly no difficulty as to his- 
torical precedents or illustrations of 
Indian warfare from which to combine 
a proper sketch, even before the 
couriers had reached Laramie with 
details of the transaction itself. 

One Illustrated Paper had a seport 
“from the only eye-witness of the mas- 
sacre.” This person was said “to have 
been cut off from his party by the 
Indians and from a thicket only two 
hundred and fifty yards distant from 
the field he saw the repeated charges 
of the cavalry, the dashing adven- 
tures of officers and men, and the last 
shot discharged by the last survivor 
through his own brain.” 

And yet, as a matter of fact, the 
very person accredited with this nar- 
row escape and these providential aids 
to close observation, did not see a shot 
fired by the party, or any part of the 
conflict; but went out with Captain 
Ten Eyck’s relieving party, after fail- 
ing to find Fetterman’s party when 
firing was heard, and saw what Cap- 
tain Ten Eyck saw of the fight, and 
that was . . . nothing. 

A second Illustrated Paper had an 
engraving of the fight and indicated in 
advance what should be done with the 
post commander.” 


% Harper's gg March 28, 1867, 
which “quoted Dr. Hines, surgeon of the 
post, as “the eye-witness who furnished 
the details of this fearful affair.”’ In the 
same issue appeared a full-page illustra- 
tion of the “massacre,” a highly imagina- 
tive sketch which was probably as far 
from the reality as was the printed ac- 
count. 

16 Frank Leslie’s Illustrate<d Newspaper, 
Jan. 19, 1867. Its “engraving” was equally 
imaginative and far from reality. Nor was 
its printed account much better. The only 
detail which even approached accuracy 
was the statement that “nearly ninety” of 
the soldiers were killed. Another was pro- 
see of a disgraceful aftermath of the 

ort Phil Kearney t y. Recording the 
fact that Colonel Carrington had been re- 
lieved of his command of the fort (which 
was true), it declared that he “will be or- 
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Although the leading illustrated 
papers, Harper's Weekly and Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, seem 
to have been the most culpable in 
their faking, the New York City 
and Washington journals came in 
for their share of Mrs. Carrington’s 
criticism for their handling of the 
Fort Phil Kearney story. But most 
of her scorn is reserved for one of 
the upstate New York papers, obvi- 
ously the Albany Argus. She 
writes: ” 


Albany, a city set on a hill, Argus- 
eyed and sagacious, had a correspond- 
ing pre-eminence in the way of inven- 
tion and preciseness of detail. It por- 
trayed, as “from reliable information” 
the fearful climax “when the last band 
of survivors were driven to the gates 
of the fort, knocking and screaming 
in vain for admission; when the last 
cartridge from revolver, carbine and 
rifle was expended; and the sabers and 
butts of muskets were broken; and 
when, leaning against the gates, weary 
and bleeding and all resistance fruit- 
less, all fell in one heap of mangled 
poe unsupported and uncared 
or. 

This sketch closed its recital with 
the startling announcement that the 
commanding officer, whom it doomed 
to future obloquy, with two full com- 


dered under arrest for trial on charges of 
carelessness in the performance of his 
duty.” He was not placed under arrest 
but public indignation over the affair, 
fanned by the newspapers’ sensational ac- 
counts, resulted in his being made the 
scapegoat by his superior officers who had 
—_——— his appeals for ae. 

is official report was Lg ty by the 
War Department, as were the alens of 
two special ae, appo nted to in- 


vestigate the eae = pay 
exonerated him all’ bla ake 


not until ten years later — and then ~~ 
upon the insistence of the United States 
senate — that his report and the report of 
the two commissions were made public, 
thus partially erasing the = — = his 
military record. It never 

pletely erased and the press ont i oe pe- 
riod, which took part in this early-day ex- 
ample ee “% lynching in print,” bears a 
—_ part of the responsibility for that 


17 Carrington, “Ab-Sa-Ra-Ka,” pp. 220-21. 


panies, was looking on, afraid either 
to fire or open the gates, lest the gar- 
rison within should be massacred by 
the infuriated savages and the post 
should be sacked! 

Block houses, of course, reserved 
their fire! Loop-holes shone with the 
glaring eyes of frightened soldiery, but 
not with the gleaming rifle! Four how- 
itzers which could have swept the slope 
and bottom land, were silent and inno- 
cent of harm to anybody! 

And yet, as a matter of fact, the 
fight was not within sight of the fort; 
and its capacity for defense or sup- 
port of any party near by was su- 
perior to the whole force of Indians in 
the Tongue River valley. 


N interesting aftermath of the 
Fort Phil Kearney disaster, 
which illustrates the prevalence of 
news faking in this period, was the 
purported “Fort Buford Massacre” 
in the spring of 1867. In the April 5 
issue of the New York Semi-Weekly 
Tribune appeared this story: 


A letter from the wife of a distin- 
guished army officer at St. Louis re- 
ceived here this morning confirms the 
report of the capture of Fort Buford 
at the mouth of the Yellowstone on 
the Upper Missouri. Colonel Rankin, 
his wife, one child and the whole gar- 
rison was slaughtered, in all about 
eighty souls. He had represented for 
months his inability to resist a pro- 
longed attack. . . . He repulsed with 
his small force the attacks of from 
2,000 to 3,000 Indians, killing 300 and 
wounding over 1,000 before he was 
overwhelmed. It is generally supposed 
he shot his wife to save her from 
falling into the hands of the Indians. 


Four days later, on April 9, the 
Tribune printed this modification of 
the sensational report: 


A St. Louis dispatch says the re- 
ported massacre at Fort Buford is not 
credited there. Letters from Fort Sul- 
ly say that all is well at Buford and 
General Sherman has no word of any 


such massacre. 











Despite this prompt spiking of a 
mere rumor, Harper's Weekly on 
April 13 printed in. its “Domestic 
Intelligence” column the following: 
Another terrible Indian massacre 
took place to Fort Buford on the 
Upper Missouri during the month of 
March. Colonel Rankin, wife, and 
child and the whole garrison of 
eighty souls were slaughtered. Colo- 
nel Rankin shot his wife to prevent 
her falling into the hands of the In- 
dians. Before the capture of the Fort, 
the garrison succeeded in killing three 
hundred and wounding one thousand 
of the enemy. 


Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper also 
chronicled the fictitious disaster, its 
contribution being an editorial head- 
ed “Indian Massacres” in the April 
20 issue, in which it indignantly 
blamed the “remissness of the mili- 
tary authorities in Washington” for 
the tragedy. 

It was not until May 10 that the 
Tribune branded the story as an 
out-and-out fake, saying: 

A special dispatch from Omaha says 

a gentleman has just arrived at Gen- 

eral Augur’s headquarters from Fort 

Buford, April 16, and stamps the mas- 

sacre story as a base fabrication. 

However, neither Harper’s nor 
Leslie’s ever again referred to this 
“massacre,” which obviously was 
compounded of some idle rumor to 
which were added some of the 
known details of the disaster to Fet- 
terman’s command (the eighty slain 
soldiers), plus a liberal amount of 
imagination on the part of some 
New York reporter or rewrite man 
(including the dramatic touch of the 
commander shooting his wife “to 
prevent her falling into the hands of 
the savages”). 

Curiously enough, the press car- 
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ried no such sensational accounts of 
the now-famous “Wagon Box Fight” 
in the summer of 1867, although the 
reports of it were somewhat belat- 
ed. Typical of the first dispatches 
dealing with this affair was one 
which appeared in the Lawrence 
(Kan.) Daily Tribune on August 16. 
It read: 


OMAHA, AUGUST 17— Reliable 
intelligence received at military head- 
quarters in this city states that on the 
2nd. inst. five miles from Fort Phil 
Kearney, an ox train of thirty wag- 
ons transporting supplies and escorted 
by Major Powell and a small force of 
infantry was attacked by from 200 to 
500 Indians. Major Powell instantly 
corralled the wagons, making breast- 
works of wagon beds, ox yokes etc. 
A desperate battle was fought, last- 
ing three hours until Major Smith 
with two companies and a howitzer 
came to his rescue from Fort Phil 
Kearney. The Indians then abandoned 
the field, taking all their dead but 
five and driving off the stock. 

Major Powell reports sixty Indians 
killed. His own loss consisted of Lieu- 
tenant Gunness and five men. His 
successful defense is partly attributed 
to the new breech-loading arms. 


Except for a few minor errors, 
that dispatch is a reasonably accu- 
rate account of the battle.” It re- 
mained for writers of later years to 
indulge in exaggerations that would 
have put the “Illustrated Papers,” 
scorned by Mrs. Carrington, to 
shame. It was these alleged “histo- 
rians,” rather than the newspapers, 
who gave currency to all sorts of ab- 
surdities in regard to the “Wagon 
Box Fight,” including the fantastic 
statement that the 32 soldier de- 
fenders of the corral killed and 





18 Powell’s force was guarding the 
woodchoppers’ camp, not transporting sup- 
plies; it was Lieutenant Jenness, not 
“Gunness,” who was killed; and fourteen 
wagons, not thirty, comprised the corral. 
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wounded 1,137 of the 3,000 attack- 
ing Indians!” 

The fairly accurate accounts of 
this little battle, however, were the 
exception rather than the rule in 
newspaper coverage of the Indian 
wars of the Northern Plains during 
1866-67. The future was to see nu- 
merous examples of rumors being ex- 
panded into “eye-witness accounts” 
and “reliable intelligence,” as well 
as just plain faking the news of later 
Indian wars. 

But even before the end of 1867, 
when the Southern Plains became 
the more important theater of fron- 
tier warfare, a change for the better 
in the journalistic handling of such 
events was apparent. That year and 
that locale ushered on to the Ameri- 





1”Most of these sensational yarns 
stemmed from the account given in Colonel 
Richard I. ’s “Our Wild Indians” 
(Hartford: 1890). They have been thor- 
oughly debunked by Stanley Vestal, whose 
ota om oe among the Oglala Sioux 
show that only six Indians (not sixty, as 
Powell reported) were killed and six 
wounded —a total of twelve casualties 
instead of 1,137 as given by the “histori- 
ans.” For other corrections of their ex- 
travagant statements, see Vestal’s ‘““War- 
path-—- The True Story of the viquiins 
Sioux, Told in a Biography of Chief White 
Bull” (Boston: 1934), pp. 70-83. 





can scene a type of reporter whose 
achievements have received virtual- 
ly no recognition from the historians 
of our journalism. 

He was the newspaper correspond- 
ent who covered the Indian cam- 
paigns from 1867 to 1891 at greater 
risk to his health and life than has 
been true of war correspondents 
since his time. For, as one of them 
has stated the case: 

“Let no easy-going journalist sup- 
pose that an Indian campaign is a 
picnic. If he goes out on such busi- 
ness he must go prepared to ride his 
forty or fifty miles a day, go some- 
times on half rations, sleep on the 
ground with small covering, roast, 
sweat, freeze and make the acquain- 
tance of such vermin or reptiles as 
may flourish in the vicinity of his 
couch; and, finally, be ready to fight 
Sitting Bull or Satan when the trou- 
ble begins, for God and the United 


States hate non-combatants.” ” 





2® John F. Finerty’s “Warpath and 
Bivouac” (Chicago: 1890), p. 120. Finerty 
was the correspondent for the 
Times who covered the Sioux war of 
1876, the troubles with Sitting Bull in 
1879, the Ute uprising in the same year 
and one of the campaigns against the 
Apaches in 1881. 


A Check List of Indian War Correspondents 
1866-1891 
By Elmo Scott Watson 


HE following list, compiled as a 

preliminary step to a projected 
history of the newspaper correspond- 
ents who covered the Indian wars in 
the West from 1866 to 1891, is one 
of the results of several years’ re- 
search in a hitherto neglected field 
of American journalism. It is taken 
from information obtained by inter- 


views, investigations in newspaper 
files, historical society records, bi- 
ographies and various other printed 
sources, plus an extensive corre- 
spondence with persons in all parts 
of the United States. 

Included among the latter are 
three men who, so far as is known, 
are today (1940) the only survivors 
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of that unique group of American credited representatives of the press, 
journalists, the Indian war corre- sent by their newspapers with mili- 
spondents. They are Charles S. Dieh] tary or exploring expeditions into 
and Robert E. Strahorn, who were _ the Indian country, and does not in- 
in the field during the expeditions clude volunteer correspondents or 
against the hostile Sioux and Chey- persons who sent in occasional dis- 
ennes from 1876 to 1879, and Ed- patches from the frontier. The list, 
ward B. Clark, who covered the so far as it can be made complete 
Ghost Dance troubles among the at this date from scattered and frag- 
Sioux in 1890-91. mentary sources of information, fol- 
This list is limited to regularly ac- _ lows: 















“Red Cloud’s War’ — 1866—67 


Riwceway Gover (killed near Fort Phil Kearney, Wyo., Sept. 17, 1866) — Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper 


War With the Southern Plains Tribes — 1867 
Tueopore R. Davis — Harper's Weekly 
Henry M. Srantey — St. Louis Weekly Democrat and New York Tribune 


Medicine Lodge Peace Treaty — October, 1867 

—— Baker — St. Louis —— 

Grorce Center Brown — Cincinnati Commercial 

H. J. Bupp — Cincinnati Daily Gazette 

—— Buixe.tey — New York Herald 

Wiu1aM Fayet — St. Louis Republican 

S. F. Hatt — Chicago Tribune 

Joun D. How.annp — Harper’s Weekly 

Tuomas W. Knox — New York Herald 

Mizton W. Reyrnoips — Kansas State Journal, Topeka; New York World and 
Chicago Times 

Henry M. Stantey —St. Louis Weekly Democrat, New York Tribune and Law- 
rence (Kan.) Tribune 

James E. Taytor — Frank Leslie’s Weekly 


War With the Southern Plains Tribes — 1868-69 
De Bennevitte RanpotpH Kemm — New York Herald 


Modoc War — 1872-73 
















mento Recorder and Chicago Inter-Ocean 
Epwarp Fox — New York Herald 
Wru1am McKay — San Francisco Bulletin 


Gen. G. A. Custer’s Expedition to the Black Hills — 1874 
Wituam E. Curtis — Chicago Inter-Ocean 


Jenny-Newton Expedition to the Black Hills — 1875 


Revusen B. Davenport — New York Herald 
Tuomas C. MacMr1an — Chicago Inter-Ocean 


Sioux and Cheyenne War — 1876—77 
1. With the Expedition of General George Crook 
Revsen B. Davenport — New York Herald 
Joun F. Finerry — Chicago Times 
Tomas C. MacMititan — Chicago Inter-Ocean 


H. Wauuace Atwetui (“Bil-Dad the Scribe”)—San Francisco Chronicle, Sacra- 
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Rosert E. Stranorn — Chicago Tribune, Rocky pane News, Denver, Chey- 
enne (Wyo.) Sun and Omaha (Neb.) 

JosepH Wasson — Philadelphia Press, New York Tribune and San Francisco 
Alta California 

2. With the Expedition of General Alfred H. Terry 

Cuartes S. Diext — Chicago Times 

James Wiu1aM (“Phocion”) Howarp — Chicago Tribune 

Mark Ketxoce (killed with General Custer’s command on the Little Big Horn 


te Mont., June 25, 1876) — Bismarck (N.D.) Tribune and New York 


Barsour Laturop — San Francisco Bulletin 
—— Mus — New York Times 
J. J. O’Ketty — New York Herald 


Terry Peace Commission to Chief Sitting Bull in Canada — 1877 
Capr. H. C. Consrn — Washington Post and Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 
Cuartes S. Dirext — Chicago Times 
JeroME B. Srittson — New York Herald 


Ute Campaign — 1879 
Joun F. Finerty — Chicago Times 


Canadian Border Troubles With the Sioux — 1879-81 
Cuartes S. Dient — Chicago Times 
Joun F. Finerty — Chicago Times 


Apache Campaign — 1881 


Joun Wattace (“Captain Jack”) Crawrorp — New York Herald 
Joun F. Finerty — Chicago Times 


Ghost Dance Troubles Among the Sioux — 1890-91 
—— ALsert — St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Gitpert E. Battery — Chicago Inter-Ocean 
Atrrep I. BurkHoLpDER — New York Herald 
Epwarp B. Ciark — Chicago Tribune 
Sam T. CLtover — Chicago Herald 
Wu Cressy — Omaha (Neb.) Bee 
Mrs. Teresa Dean — Chicago Herald 
GENERAL Georce Harries — New York Herald 
WuuiaM F. Ketitey — Nebraska State Journal, Lincoln 
E. A. O’Brian — Associated Press 
Freveric Remincton — Harper's Weekly 


Censorship of Army News 
During the World War, 1917-1918 


By Cedric Larson 


Mr. Larson, who with James R. Mock recently 
published the book “Words That Won the War,” 
has contributed several articles on censorship, 
propaganda and various historical phases of jour- 
nalism to the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. 


HE story of censorship in the 

American Expeditionary Forces 
in France from 1917 to 1919 forms 
an important chapter in the activi- 
ties of the Military Intelligence Sec- 
tion in the war against Germany. 

The United States, before its 
declaration of war against Germany, 
isolated by two oceans from Eura- 
sia, and with its century-old policy 
of friendship for other countries, 
found itself upon the outbreak of 
war in April of 1917 quite unpre- 
pared to cope with the many prob- 
lems which the war offered. 

One of the most urgent of these 
problems confronting the General 
Staff in the spring of 1917 was that 
of gathering military intelligence. 
Germany through two generations 
of constant work had developed an 
intelligence organization of the most 
efficient sort, one characterized by 
all the earmarks of German thor- 
oughness and care for detail. The 
United States had nothing which 
could compare with it. 

In 1885 the secretary of war had 
desired some important information 
on a foreign army and had not been 
able to procure it owing to the fact 
that no information gathering or- 


ganization existed in the army. As a 
result, the Military Information Di- 
vision was created in the office of 
the adjutant-general, and four years 
later it became a distinct division 
under the personal management of 
the adjutant-general. 

This division was transferred to 
the office of the chief of staff in 
1908, and later became the second 
division of the General Staff, or G-2. 
In June, 1908, the second and third 
divisions were merged and intelli- 
gence work was handled by the mili- 
tary information committee of the 
second section, General Staff. The 
appropriations for carrying on intel- 
ligence work were small and the 
powers of the information committee 
slight. This was the intelligence or- 
ganization which existed upon the 
outbreak of war. 

The declaration of war on Ger- 
many made imperative a first class 
intelligence service section, and on 
April 28, 1917, the chief of staff 
commanded the chief, War College 
Division, to organize a Military In- 
telligence Section, and to make a 
report on the needs of this work. 
On May 3, 1917, the chief of the 
War College Division was author- 
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ized to put an officer in charge of 
military secret service work, and 
provide him with such other officers 
as might be required. The Military 
Intelligence Section was organized 
by the director of the War College 
Division in accordance with these 
instructions and the chief of the 
M.LS. was instructed to begin work 
at once. The map and photograph 
gallery of the Army War College 
was placed under his control. An 
item of $1,000,000 was shortly ap- 
proved by Congress in an emergency 
appropriation to carry on this work. 

By the end of the war, G-2 had 
become a mighty organization with 
two hundred officers and more than 
seven hundred clerks. In addition 
there were intelligence officers with 
the army at the camps, posts and 
cantonments and with the A.E.F. A 
portrayal of the activities of G-2 
in the A.E.F. would require a book- 
length manuscript. We are concerned 
here with that aspect of the censor- 
ship that related to the work of 
American and other newspaper cor- 
respondents assigned to cover the 
operations of the A.E.F. in France. 
While attention has been given to 
the censorship in Major Frederick 
Palmer’s “With My Own Eyes” and 
his two-volume work, “Newton D. 
Baker—America at War,” in Gen- 
eral Tasker H. Bliss’ “Peace Maker” 
and similar books, none has pre- 
sented the basic rules, regulations 
and restrictions imposed upon accre- 
dited press representatives and 
upon members of the armed forces 
whose correspondence had to be cen- 
sored. 

General Pershing arrived in France 
in June, 1917, and made his head- 
quarters in Paris, with a handful of 





American officers. On July 18, 1917, 
General Order No. 18 (G.O. 18), 
signed by Lieut.-Col. James G. Har- 
bord by command of General Per- 
shing, was issued on the subject of 
censorship at A.E.F. headquarters. 
It was not, however, until January 
2, 1918, that General Orders No. 1 
were issued by the War Department 
in Washington giving the first de- 
tailed instructions concerning re- 
strictions per se on the newspaper 
reporting of aspects of the war and 
war preparations and the correspon- 
dence of the American troops with 
their families, relatives and friends. 

Every phase of this subject is 
covered in Section V of this general 
order and because of the import- 
ance of the subject matter it is 
necessary to examine the various 
restrictions in detail. Paragraph 1 
reads: 

All persons in the military service 
are forbidden to act as paid corres- 
pondents for or contributors to any 
newspaper, magazine or other publi- 
cation, and to receive any payment 
or reward whatever from any such 
publication for any letter or item of 
news written or furnished by them, 
whether the article in question is sent 
direct to the paper or periodical or 
consists of private correspondence 


which the writer permits to be pub- 
lished. 


An important element in building 
civilian morale was the publication 
of letters from soldiers overseas in 
their home town newspapers. Offi- 
cers of the A.E.F. scrutinized these 
letters under the rules on censorship 
which had been formulated for the 
soldiers in France. The following 
regulations bore directly on the mil- 
lions undergoing training in camps 
and posts in the United States: 
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Except as above prohibited, there 
is no objection to the writing of let- 
ters or the furnishing of news items 
to newspapers, magazines, etc., from 
time to time, or to the publication, 
with the consent of the writer, of 
personal and private correspondence, 
provided such activities do not inter- 
fere with the proper performance of 
military duty, and provided also that 
the following directions are faithfully 
complied with (Sec. v, Par. 2): 

All letters containing matter for 
publication, as above authorized, must 
be sent through the officer, herein- 
after provided for, charged with the 
duty of censoring letters for publica- 
tion. No letter designed in whole or 
in part for publication will be mailed 
otherwise than through the above- 
mentioned officer, and such letters 
will be always left unsealed (Par. 3). 

The commanding officer of every 
camp, cantonment and training de- 
pot or detachment in the United 
States will detail a suitable officer to 
perform the duties of censor of all 
matter intended for publication and 
written by persons in the military 
service. This officer will delete all ref- 
erences capable of furnishing impor- 
tant information to the enemy (Par. 
4). 

The commanding officer will also 
call to the attention of all persons in 
military service writing for publica- 
tion, or otherwise, the fact that criti- 
cism of superiors and the spreading 
of false reports which would tend to 
injure the military service constitute 
breaches of military discipline (Par. 4). 


None of the foregoing, of course, 
applied to troops in Europe, for as 
has been pointed out in previous 
paragraphs, the A.E.F. had its own 
elaborate machinery for the censor- 
ship of letters and cablegrams. The 
commander of the A.E.F. was given 
authority to establish such regula- 
tions of censorship as the situation 
might seem to him to require (Par. 
5). 

The object of this order of Janu- 
ary 2, 1918, was to satisfy, as far 
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as was compatible with the protec- 
tion of military interests, the na- 
tural desire of the American people 
to keep in touch with their soldier re- 
presentatives. It was expected that 
those concerned would comply with 
“both the letter and the spirit of its 
provisions” (Par. 5). 

None of these rules applied to 
press dispatches filed from National 
Army or National Guard canton- 
ments or camps by regularly paid 
newspaper correspondents not in the 
military service. Their copy was not 
censored by military authority, but 
the camp commander was to in- 
struct them that they “must rigidly 
adhere to the requests for secrecy 
with respect to information of value 
to the enemy, as defined in the 
printed card sent out by the Com- 
mittee on Public Information.” On 
violation of these requests, the 
offending correspondent was de- 
prived of the privileges of the camp 
(Par. 5). 


N February 9, 1918, an order 
was issued which reorganized 
the General Staff into five main di- 
visions: (1) executive, (2) war 
plans, (3) purchase and supply, (4) 
storage and traffic, and (5) army 
operations. Under the executive di- 
vision was created the military in- 
telligence branch (section) which 
had charge of all matters pertain- 
ing to espionage, counter espionage, 
fire prevention and other such mat- 
ters as censorship. Under the reor- 
ganization plan G-2 functioned with 
increasing effectiveness.’ 
1 War Department, Washington, Jan. 2, 
“> * ~ S —-. ya. es PP. Nan 
ar partment, asnington, e 


1918, G. O. No. 14, sec. I-II, pp. 1-6 and 
chart diagram attached. 
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By the terms of an order of 
March 1, 1918, of the War De- 
partment, “all persons connected 
with the military service who receive 
information of proposed inland or 
oversea movements of organizations, 
detachments or individuals are for- 
bidden to make public the details 
of such movements.” The names of 
organizations, dates of departure, 
arrival or embarkation, the name of 
the port of embarkation or of the 
ships to be used in such movements 
were not to be disclosed. When it 
was necessary to advise relatives or 
other private persons of approaching 
departure of ships, persons con- 
nected with the military service 
could convey only information abso- 
lutely necessary. This could not in- 
clude rail routing or probable time 
of arrival at any station, or dates, 
or names of ships, or ports of de- 
parture, or the destination of or- 
ganizations. The marking of cars or 
of baggage so as to indicate an over- 
seas destination, the date of de- 
parture or the name of the ship 
which was to sail was to be avoided. 
Baggage for overseas shipments was 
to be addressed to the quartermaster 
of the port of embarkation and in- 
formation furnished the quarter- 
master as to the disposition to be 
made of it. 

After arrival in France or Eng- 
land no information was to be given 
concerning names of organizations 
arriving, destinations of organiza- 
tions, names of vessels, information 
concerning convoys, routes pursued, 
measures taken to avoid attack, 
dates of arrival, debarkation or de- 
parture, numbers of troops or 
character of cargoes carried. The 
regulations further provided: 


Officers and men will avoid talk or 
discussion with reference to military 
matters while in any public place. 
After joining the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces all officers and men 
will view with suspicion any person 
asking questions about military sub- 
jects or discussing such topics where 
there is a possibility, however re- 
mote, of such information reaching 
an enemy. 


Commanding officers of all vessels 
carrying troops to join the A.E.F. 
were ordered to cause this order of 
March 1, 1918, to be released en 
route to all persons in the military 
service. Violations of the provisions 
of the order were to be investigated 
and disciplinary measures applied to 
offenders.’ 

On April 2, 1918, a very import- 
ant mimeographed list of regula- 
tions for newspaper correspondents 
was released over the signature of 
Lieut.-Col. W. C. Sweeney, General 
Staff chief of G-2, D. Colonel 
Sweeney’s section was responsible 
for censorship and press regulation. 
Prior to this time, the newspaper 
correspondent had had to acquaint 
himself in a general way with the 
regulations and sign an agreement 
committing him to acceptance of the 
rules of the censor. As the spring 
of 1918 came along, however, Ameri- 
can troops began pouring into France 
in tremendous numbers, and string- 
ency had to be increased to prevent 
leakage of information of value to 
the enemy. The April 2 list of regu- 
lations is of first importance on this 
account and also because the regu- 
lations, based upon months of study 
of the problem, laid down detailed 
rules governing the war correspon- 
dent’s relations with the combat 





Department, Washington, March 


3 War 
1, 1918, G. O. No. 21, pp. 1-2. 














forces and military operations gen- 
erally. The list was an outright 
Diktat to the ambitious correspon- 
dent, zealous for “scoops,” and 
should be considered in its entirety 
since, in the course of a week’s war 
stories, all of its conditions might 
come into play. Colonel Sweeney’s 
order of April 2, 1918, was as fol- 
lows: 


Principle of Censorship. All infor- 
mation which is not helpful to the 
enemy may be given to the public. 

A. General Conditions. Under the 
foregoing basic principle, all articles 
must meet four conditions: 

1. They must be accurate in state- 
ment and implication. 

2. They must not supply military 
information to the enemy. 

3. They must not injure morale in 
our forces here, or at home, or among 
our Allies. 

4. They must not embarrass the 
United States or her Allies in neutral 
countries. 

The foregoing conditions apply to 
every article which is written. The 
specific rules which follow are intend- 
ed to explain them but never to be 
considered as permitting the publica- 
tion of anything which conflicts with 
those four conditions. 

B. Identification of Personnel. There 
will never be identification by num- 
bers‘ or organization, except as an- 
nounced by official communiqué or 
marginal communiqué. 

1. Concerning troops in the line, 
identification will be only as an- 
nounced in the official communiqué or 
marginal communiqué. 

2. Concerning troops in training: 
There will be no identification by sec- 
tions, i. e., “New York Troops,” “Ohio 
Troops,” ete., in cable dispatches. 
When it is obvious to the censor that 
in consideration of the time element 
no military information will be given 
to the enemy by articles which will 
be sent by mail, there can be identifi- 


* Each soldier and noncommissioned offi- 
cer was given a serial number. These num- 
bers ran beyond the five million mark be- 
fore the war was over. 
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cation of small groups, as “New Eng- 
land Troops,” “New York Troops,” 
etc. 

3. With reference to magazine ar- 
ticles or copy for books: Time ele- 
ment becomes a still stronger factor 
in lessening the value of the eventual 
publication to the enemy’s informa- 
tion service and is to be taken cog- 
nizance of by the censor. 

4. Reference cannot be made to 
troops, as National Guard, National 
Army or Regular organizations.’ Dur- 
ing this war we have only one army, 
the United States Army. 

5. As to individuals, a name can be 
used whenever the story is materially 
and obviously helped by using the 
name. The determination of this is in 
the hands of the censor and not the 
writer. 

6. Officers of the A.E.F. cannot be 
quoted directly or indirectly, nor anon- 
ymously, on military matters (tac- 
tics, strategy, etc.), except as speci- 
fically authorized. 

C. Identification of Places. Places 
can be mentioned only to a limited 
extent. 

1. Within the Advance Zone, no 
sector shall be said to have any 
American troops in it until the enemy 
has established this as a fact by tak- 
ing prisoners. 

2. No town in the Advance Zone 
shall be identified as holding troops 
of the A.E.F. or Allied Forces, except 
as an essential part of a story of an 
engagement and after the fact. 

8. No base port shall be mentioned 
by name or description as having 
anything to do with Allied Forces’ 
activities of any character. 

4. No point in the Intermediate 
Zone shall be mentioned so as to 
form by inference a link between a 
specific base port and any part of 
the front line. 


5 The Regular A generally meant the 
permanent small professional Army which 
the United States possessed. The National 
Guard was the citizen militia called up from 
the forty-eight states. The National Army 
generally referred to those taken in under 
the draft, or organizations created after 
the outbreak of war. But to the reading 
public all references were to be merely to 
} a United States Army, or United States 

orces. 
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There is no objection to stating the 
location of schools in the Intermediate 
Zone, except for special reasons which 
will arise under special conditions. 
There is, however, a prohibition of 
identifying the location of the main 
regulating station and large supply 
depots. 

D. Ship movements, real or pos- 
sible, will not be discussed. 

E. Plans of the Army, real or pos- 
sible, will not be discussed. 

F. Numbers of troops, as a total 
or as classes, will not be discussed. 

G. Troop movements will not be 
discussed except by communiqué. 

H. Effects of enemy fire will not be 
discussed except by communiqué. 

I. Articles for Publication in Eu- 
rope will be scrutinized carefully to 
make sure that they do not hold 
possibilities of dangers which the same 
stories printed in the United States 
would not hold. This applies not only 
to military information which would 
thus be in the hands of the enemy 
within a day after writing, but also to 
an emphasis on small exploits which 
it may be extremely desirable to 
print in the United States but quite 
undesirable to print in Europe. 

J. Ezxaggeration of our activities, 
accomplished or contemplated, will be 
studiously avoided, because of the 
bad effect that this would have on 
the respect which our Allies have for 
our promises. 

K. Casualties as to numbers will 
be passed only as indicated in com- 
muniqué. 

1. Individual dead or wounded or 
prisoners will be mentioned by name 
only when it is reasonably certain 
and manifest to the censor that the 
facts are correct and that some de- 
finite good end, such as offering 
examples of heroism, etc., will be 
served by printing them. Mention by 
name is allowed not earlier than 24 
hours after the official cablegram an- 
nouncing such individual casualties 
has been sent to Washington. 

2. The procedure to be followed is 
that the correspondent wishing to 
mention a particular casualty will 
write his article and place it in the 
hands of the censor, who will hold 
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up the article and communicate with 
the Press Officer at GHQ., A.EF., 
who will thereupon be informed by the 
Casualty Section, A.G.O., of the hour 
when this casualty was cabled to 
Washington. On receipt of that in- 
formation the Press Officer at G.H.Q. 
will telephone or telegraph to the 
censor holding the article and inform 
him of the hour when the article may 
be filed for transmission to the news- 


pers. 

3. Under no circumstances are there 
to be reports as, for example, “that a 
major-general was killed while, 
etc.” Either the man’s name should 
be given or this event should not be 
mentioned at all, whether for military 
reasons or because such a vague state- 
ment would uselessly alarm the fam- 
ilies of all other majors-general in 
France. 

L. Decorations: A Board at G.H.Q., 
A.E.F., considers all recommendations 
for the Medal of Honor, the Dist- 
inguished Service Cross and the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal. In cases of 
the first and third (Medal of Honor 
and Distinguished Service Medal), 
the honor is given at Washington on 
recommendation from G.H.Q., A.E.F. 

1. The fact that this recommenda- 
tion is given will be considered as 
news, exactly as is the actual grant- 
ing of the Distinguished Service Cross 
which is within the power of the 
Commander-in-Chief, A.E.F. These 
will be announced through the Field 
Headquarters of the Press Section at 
G.H.Q. without waiting final action 
in Washington. 

2. The recommendations for such 
honors by brigades or division com- 
manders will not be considered as 
constituting news, inasmuch as in the 
event that such recommendations are 
not approved, premature publication 
would do an injury to the man rec- 
ommended but not by higher author- 
ity deemed worthy of the honor. 

$8. In the case of Allied Army 
Decorations, a different rule applies, 
where citation alone is considered as 
news. Such a citation can be pub- 
lished by the American correspondents 
as long as they observe strictly the 


rules of the Allied authorities with 
reference to such cases. This news 











will not originate officially with the 
American G.H.Q., but, if it comes to 
the attention of the Press Officer at 
G.H.Q., will be promptly communi- 
cated to the Field Headquarters of 
the Press Section. 

M. American Censorship is final on 
articles concerning American troops. 
Three cases present themselves and 
are disposed of as follows: 

1. If American troops are operat- 
ing in a strictly American Sector, 
news of them will be submitted only 
at American G.H.Q. 

2. If Allied troops are operating in 
a strictly Allied Sector, news of them 
will be submitted only at the G.H.Q. 
of the Allied Army concerned. 

8. If American troops are operating 
in conjunction with an Allied Force, 
news of these joint operations will be 
submitted to censorship at either the 
Field Headquarters of the A.E.F. or 
the Field Headquarters of the Allied 
Army concerned. In such a case the 
American Officer designated as Field 
Censor with the Allied Army G.H.Q. 
will examine every mention of Ameri- 
can troops in such a story and his 
written O.K. and addition of “Con- 
trole Américaine” will be essential to 
the passage of that portion of such a 
story. In the same way the officer of 
the Allied Army concerned designated 
as Field Censor with the American 
troops, G.H.Q., will examine every 
mention of Allied forces in such a 
story and his O.K. will be essential 
to the passage of that portion of such 
a story. 

N. The American Censor at the 
Bourse, in Paris, is not authorized to 
censor stories concerning the field 
operations of American troops in 
France. He is, as always, authorized 
to examine such stories and in the 
event that he finds a story concern- 
ing American troops which has not in 
it a notation that the passage con- 
cerning American troops has _ been 
censored by the competent field cen- 
sor of the A.E.F. he is authorized to 
hold up such a cable or mail story 
until he can communicate with the 
competent field censor and ascertain 
why the story did not include a no- 
tation of his having examined the 
article. 
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HESE were the basic and de- 

tailed rules which each newspa- 
per correspondent knew he must 
observe to remain persona grata to 
the military authorities. There was 
also, however, a body of general 
rules governing the behavior of the 
war correspondent. 

The regulations for war corre- 
spondents, published “for the infor- 
mation and guidance of all con- 
cerned” on September 12, 1917, 
provided: 


The intelligence section of the Gen- 
eral Staff, through its Censorship Di- 
vision, is charged with the general 
supervision and control of all war 
correspondents witi the American 
Expeditionary Forces. This supervi- 
sion and control is exercised directly 
through the Press Officer and his 
assistants (Par. 1). 


War correspondents were speci- 
fically divided into classes, accre- 
dited and visiting. “The accredited 
correspondents will live permanently 
with the army,” the order read. 
“Visiting correspondents will come 
for tours with the army” (Par. 2). 

Accredited correspondents were 
subject to a very rigid conformity 
to the following rules (Par. 3): 


Accredited Correspondents: Appli- 
cations must be made to the Secre- 
tary of War with certificates as to 
character of the correspondent and 
his physical qualifications. When ac- 
credited by the War Department 
three photographs should be sent to 
the Press Officer, American Expedi- 
tionary Forces in France. Along with 
the photographs the correspondent 
should give his name, surname, date 
and place of birth and the name of 
the paper or agency that he repre- 
sents, in order that these may be 
filled into his pass. He shall provide 
himself with an American officer’s 
uniform, without insignia, and with a 
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green brassard bearing the letter C 
in red. 

Correspondents shall bear all their 
own expenses, including motor cars 
requisite for the work, which they 
may hire from the army. They shall 
live together in a mess under the 
charge of the press officer or an 
assistant press officer. 

Each correspondent will be required 
to sign an agreement as follows: 

(a) To submit all correspondence, 
professional or private, to the press 
officer or assistant press officer, ex- 
cept personal letters which are sent 
to be censored at the base; and to 
submit all professional correspondence 
in duplicate. 

(b) To repeat no information which 
he receives at the front unless it has 
previously passed the censor. 

(c) To give the name or the loca- 
tion of no army or the unit of any 
army or any indication as to the lo- 
cation of any staff headquarters and 
to mention no names of officers, ex- 
cept those commanding Divisions or 
higher units. 

(d) To reveal no future plans, 
either known or fictitious, or any de- 
scriptions of systems of defense, tac- 
tical proceedings, details of batteries, 
posts of observations, construction of 
railroad bridges and mines or any 
information which in view of the 
Intelligence Section of the Army may 
be of value to the enemy or harmful 
to the cause of the allied armies. 

(e) To avoid any personal or pro- 
fessional conduct which might injure 
the morale or discipline of our sol- 
diers. 

(f) To be governed in his move- 
ments by the direction of press offi- 
cer. 

(g) To accept the press officer’s 
instructions as to further censorship 
rules from time to time. 

(h) In the event of a breach of 
these regulations by a correspondent, 
the Commander-in-Chief may at any 
time, in his discretion, suspend such 
correspondent from his professional 
privileges; or dismiss him from the 
zone of the army with a public re- 
primand or hold him under detention 
during a period when some operation 
is in progress. 


All that was specified about visit- 
ing correspondents was as follows: 

Visiting correspondents and other 
civilian visitors must receive per- 
mission from the War Department or 
the Commander-in-Chief to visit the 
army. They shall be under the direc- 
tion of a press officer and they shall 
sign an agreement to abide by the 
regulations for accredited correspon- 
dents (Par. 4). 


The fifth paragraph in the Sep- 
tember 12 order is of the utmost 
important: 


Under no circumstances shall corre- 
spondents be required to write or 
make any statement contrary to their 
opinions or inclinations. In the course 
of censorship press officers shall not 
change any despatch or article except 
through deletion, and correspondents, 
unless the occasion be unusual, shall 
be allowed to see their despatches and 
articles after being censored.® 


The regulations may appear to 
have been unduly stringent. Yet 
they were the result of months and 
even years of Allied experience in 
such controls. If they seem repres- 
sive, let it be remembered that the 
first World War on the Western 
Front was a fairly slow and stable 
system of trench warfare. Lines of 
communication and supply were the 
arteries that supplied the sinews of 
war with energy and resources to 
carry on the fray. No precaution 
was too elaborate and no safeguard 
superfluous in preventing leakage of 
information to the enemy. 

As the conflict wore on there came 
a growing recognition by the mili- 
tary authorities of the necessity for 
facilitating the work of the Ameri- 


6 Regulations for war correspondents dis- 
cussed in the preceding pa: hs are des- 





it: 0. Nochoc pars. th bp. PE They 
, G. O. No. 86, pars. 1—5, pp. 1-2. 
formed the basis of a all su 


tions issued to war co ents. 
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can newspaper correspondent. He 
was, after all, the eyes and ears of 
the American public, and was to be 
treated with respect and courtesy 
since his consistent good conduct 
proved him to be entitled to these 
considerations. An official order on 
June 15, 1918, clarifying the atti- 
tude of the military toward the 
correspondent, was indicative of a 
greater confidence in the newspaper 
man at the front and of knowledge 
of his importance. 

The newspaper correspondents who 
are duly accredited by the War De- 
partment and attached to the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces are charged 
with the duty of keeping the Ameri- 
can public informed of the activities 
of our forces. They are under military 
control, and all matter written by 
them is submitted for censorship. 
The work of these correspondents is 
considered to be of the greatest im- 
portance, as it is essential that our 
activities be truly and promptly re- 
presented to the American public. All 
members of the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces should understand 
that these accredited correspondents 
are held worthy of confidence, and it 
is expected that every reasonable 
facility and assistance be extended 
them to enable them to obtain all 
proper information for the efficient 
performance of their duties.’ 

There were two types of corre- 
spondents, accredited correspondents 
and visiting correspondents. Accre- 
dited correspondents were provided 
with passes and identity cards 
similar to those of officers. They 
were authorized to travel within the 
zone of the American Army under 
regulations issued from G.H.Q. and 
under directions of the press officers, 
but not necessarily accompanied by 
the press officer.* 


_— A.E.F., June 15, 1918, G. O. No. 


$21 


Visiting correspondents, on the 
other hand, were ordinarily accom- 
panied by conducting officers. In 
the exceptional case when they were 
not so accompanied, they were pro- 
vided with a letter from a press of- 
ficer specifically authorizing them 
to travel to certain points without 
being accompanied.” 

It is interesting to note that in 
June of 1918 earlier instructions 
were revoked” and, in relation to 
the uniform of accredited corre- 
spondents, the following was sub- 
stituted: 

Accredited correspondents will wear 
the American officers’ uniform with- 
out any insignia of rank or arm of 
service. They will wear “U.S.” on the 
collar of the uniform, Sam Browne 
belt and a green brassard bearing the 
letter C in red. Overseas cap piping 
will be of green and red braid... . 
Visiting correspondents may wear 
such clothing as they may see fit, but 
will mot wear the American officers’ 
uniform, the letters “U.S.” on collar 
or the Sam Browne belt. They will 
be furnished with a white brassard, 
bearing the letter C in red, by the 
press officer at Paris when they are 
given a pass for a visit to the Ameri- 
can area, The brassard will be turned 
in at the Press Office, Paris, upon the 
termination of their pass.” 


Accredited photographers wore 
the same uniform as accredited cor- 
respondents except that the brassard 
was blue with the white letter P.” 

Although many of the rules and 
regulations which were issued may 
seem repetitive, important changes 
can be seen as time progressed. New 
situations arose which had to be 
covered, and reinterpretations of 


® Ibid., 
10 Par. ’ G. *. 86 of Sept. 12, 1917, re- 


scinded. 
1G.H.Q., A.E.F., June 15, 1918, G. O. 
No. nas par. 4. 
122War Department, Washington, June 
22, 1918, G. O. No. 58, sec. III, p. 1. 
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old rules were made occasionally to 
meet changing circumstances. 


HE body of censorship restric- 

tions, moreover, grew by a 
process of evolution. The following 
official order was issued at Wash- 
ington on June 22, 1918, by the War 
Department: 


The dangers of inadvertently com- 
municating valuable military informa- 
tion to the enemy and the necessity 
of closing every possible gate against 
enemy propaganda make it necessary 
that the strictest attention be paid 
to the correspondence of both officers 
and enlisted men. Efforts are con- 
stantly being made by strangers to 
find soldiers with whom they may 
correspond, in most cases innocently 
enough, but the opportunity which 
might be offered to a wholesale 
propaganda in the Army by well- 
organized groups of enemy sympa- 
thizers is obvious. 


All officers and men were forbid- 
den “to insert advertisements or 
letters in any publication inviting 
strangers to communicate with 
them” and “to enter into correspon- 
dence with strangers in response to 


advertisements or other invita- 
tions.” * 
As a further precaution, “officers 


in command of troops are directed 
not to furnish names of men to any 
persons who attempt in any manner 
to enter into correspondence with 
soldiers with whom they are per- 
sonally unacquainted.” ™“ 

Some modifications were made in 
the mail and telegraphic instruc- 
tions in the spring of 1918 which 
come in some degree, under the 
heading of censorshop. In order to 
frustrate attempts to smuggle letters 





% Tdid., III, 2, (a) and (b). 
“War Department, Washington, June 
22, 1918, G. O. No. 58, sec. III, p. 8 





out of France by evasion of the 
censorship, the following regulation 
was issued April 18, 1918: 

Persons returning to the United 
States have been carrying with them 
letters written by members of the 
A.E.F. for delivery to addresses in 
the United States. This is contrary 
to the spirit of G.O. No. 18, series 
1917, and is strictly forbidden. No 
material time is saved in the for- 
warding of mail through such chan- 
nels, but there are made possible 
grave violations of censorship rules. 
Persons carrying such communica- 
tions are subject to search and disci- 
plinary action, and similar discipli- 
nary action will be taken in the case 
of those who entrust such communi- 
cations to any one.” 

It was to be expected that as the 
war progressed changes and altera- 
tions would be made in the censor- 
ship as officers became experienced 
in the handling of the problems of 
handling press dispatches, letters, 
telegraphic, telephonic and cable 
communications and so on. These 
changes were the result of knowl- 
edge and experience gained by the 
military intelligence branch which, 
it will be recalled, had become a 
coordinate division of the General 
Staff. It is probable that it was upon 
the recommendation of G-2 that on 
September 1, 1918, General Head- 
quarters in France issued what 
might be called an “omnibus” order 
on field censorship regulations gov- 
erning mail, cable, telegraph, tele- 
phone and photography. 

Under these regulations General 
Order 13 was revoked, although 
various portions of it were incorpo- 
rated in the new order. All other 
instructions which were in conflict 
were expunged also. 

1% G.H.Q., A.E.F., Bie 18, 1918, G. O. 


No. 58, sec. VII, 8. Signed by James G. 
Harbord, chief of vat 








The order was distributed to all 
organizations or individuals at- 
tached to the Army. Organization 
commanders were held responsible 
that men who subsequently joined 
were informed of the prohibitions 
contained in this order. The pre- 
amble, headed “Object of Censor- 
ship,” read as follows: 


The sole object of field censorship 
is to prevent the leakage of military 
information. 

Without an intimate knowledge of 
the ingenuity with which seemingly 
trivial details, when assembled, fur- 
nish information of the highest im- 
portance no one can presume to say 
what is or what is not military in- 
formation. Picture post cards, poorly 
censored letters, found by intelligence 
officers have furnished clews to puz- 
zling problems and actually deter- 
mined the result of battles. 

It is, therefore, necessary to estab- 
lish explicit rules, only by the un- 
swerving enforcement of which, ex- 
perience shows, can the lives of our 
troops be conserved and the success 
of our armies with the minimum 
expenditure be assured. With this as 
the aim of every member of the 
A.E.F., there is no condoning the 
criminal folly of the few who fail to 
realize that their acts may endanger 
not only themselves, but their com- 
rades as well. 

It is not the purpose of the censor- 
ship to restrict unduly the writing by 
members of the A.E.F. about their 
life and activities here. The reason 
for prohibiting identification of loca- 
tions is solely to prevent military 
information from reaching the enemy 
and thus increasing the army’s task 
in defeating him. 
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Anyone who privately transmits, 
orally or in writing, by messenger, 
mail, telephone, wire or wireless, any 
military information of our own or 
Allied forces, makes the task of the 
enemy agents easier, and thus in- 
directly sacrifices the lives of his com- 
rades. The fact that he may have 
complete confidence in the discretion 
of those to whom he talks or writes 
does not alter the case. 

Unless required to do so in the 
performance of duty, officers and men 
are forbidden to carry on their per- 
sons, or in their kits, any orders, 
maps or other papers which may be 
of value to the enemy. Private pa- 
pers bearing military addresses are in- 
cluded in this prohibition.” 


The signing of the Armistice on 
November 11, 1918, brought about 
a cessation of hostilities, and within 
a week the vigilant censorship rules 
were relaxed somewhat. A succession 
of new orders dealing with press 
censorship, letters and _ postcards, 
photographs, packages and com- 
munications over the electrical com- 
munications system were introduced. 
Thus to all practical intents and 
purposes the curtain was rung down 
on the censorship. There was, of 
course, the routine of censorship to 
be observed in the case of certain 
types of dispatches, but these be- 
came perfunctory as the year 1919 
wore on and amounted to little 
more than going through the mo- 
tions of observance of restrictions. 


16 G.H.Q., A.E.F., Sept. 1, 1918, G. O. No. 
146, sec. I, pp. 1-2. 
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Promotional Activities of the 
Northern Pacific’s Land Department 


By Siegfried Mickelson 


This article describes one of the most extensive 
and successful promotional and publicity cam- 
paigns of the late nineteenth century. Professor 
Mickelson is a member of the staff of the De- 
partment of Journalism, University of Kansas.* 


HE factors which motivated the 
American frontier movement 
have supplied many problems of ab- 
sorbing interest to students of 
American history and _ sociology. 
Many studies have been undertaken 
and their results recorded in a sub- 
stantial number of books and mono- 
graphs. But, curiously, only a small 
fraction of this effort has been de- 
voted to analyzing the part played 
by commercial propaganda and pro- 
motional activities in attracting set- 
tlers to the undeveloped West.’ 
The advertising and promotional 





* This article is a digest of the author's 
thesis submitted at the University of Min- 
nesota in August, 1940, in pa fulfill- 
ment of the requirements for a master’s 
degree in Bag omy 

By A ori the Len layed 
age pa. y 
by railroad prom in the ng of 
the West: James 5. Hedges, “The Col- 
onization Work of the Nectnern Pacific 
Railroad,” Mississi Valley Historical 
Review, 18 :811 ate ee ot 1926) ; « Hedes, 
Immigration to 


“Promotion of 
Northwest,” Mississi Valley ry iatarionl 
ember, ‘o28): and 


Review, 15:188 (Sep 
Harold F. + “Some onization 
Projects of the Northern Pacific Railroad,” 
Minnesota History, 10:2 (June, 1929). 
There is also some mention of promo- 
tional activities in Hedges, Henry Villard 
and the Railways of the Northwest (New 
Haven: 1980). = each of these works the 
emphasis been placed not on analyzing 
the nature of the rs = rather on 
merely recording — pet = 
that were exerted. studies eal only 
with the earlier Saale a Northern Pa- 
cific activity, none going beyond 1888. 


campaign waged by the Northern 
Pacific Railway Company’s Land 
Department between 1896 and 1902 
resulted in the sale of more than 
17,000,000 acres of the railroad’s 
land in the tier of states lying along 
the Canadian border from Minne- 
sota to the Pacific Ocean and prob- 
ably was a factor of great impor- 
tance in bringing about the sale of 
additional millions of acres of gov- 
ernment land in the same area,’ but 
no analysis of this campaign, to the 
writer’s knowledge, has ever ap- 
peared in print. 

Under the terms of its charter, 
granted in 1864, the Northern Pa- 
cific had, by 1892, earned title to 
46,824,960 acres of land along its 
route from Duluth and the Twin 
Cities to Puget Sound.’ In the years 
between 1871, when it started pro- 
moting the sale of its land, and 
1896, it had been able to dispose 
of approximately 14,000,000 acres.‘ 

2 This composite total, 17,989,986 acres, 
was arrived at by adding total sales for 
the fiscal years from 1897-98 to 1902-03. 
The data were found in the Annual Re- 
ports of the es Pacific Railway 
“yaeey 5 for those years. 
nawal Report, 1892, p. 50. 

‘This figure is } al approximate } 
cause the records for land sales in the 


ear! rs were inadequate. Yearly totals 
from ‘1882 to 1896 ware found ‘in the 
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That left about 32,000,000 acres of 
salable land in the possession of the 
company in 1896. Not much promo- 
tional effort had been expended since 
18938, when the Northern Pacific 
went into receivership, but in 1896 
reorganization had been completed 
and another intensive campaign was 
undertaken. 

It is necessary in an analysis of 
the railroad’s promotional media to 
bear in mind that sale of land was 
important to the railroad not only 
as a means of realizing revenue. 
That objective was subordinate to 
the greater goal of populating the 
entire country adjacent to the rail- 
road line, whether the migrants 
should purchase Northern Pacific 
land, government land or lands held 
by private individuals. The crying 
need was for the productive cultiva- 
tion of the vast acreage which de- 
pended upon the railroad for trans- 
portation.’ Consequently, the pro- 
motional campaign was designed to 
disseminate into those areas where 
there was thought to be dissatisfac- 
tion or an urge to move the mani- 
fold advantages of the entire “Gold- 
en Northwest.” 


Annual Reports; figures from 1871 to 1882 
in a letter from Kidder to Barker, Feb. 2, 
1882, No. 108, in Letters, July, 1881, to No- 
vember, 1883, Impression Book. This volume 
of letters, and others that will be cited, 
were discovered in the railroad’s archives 
in i con eB study the 

orty-nine volumes 
and three boxes of these letters. Each 
volume includes from 150 to 500 duplicate 
copies of original letters bound together 
within paper covers. While a few of those 
dealing with the earlier od have been 
used previously, the writer is reasonably 
certain that the volumes for the years 
discussed in this article have never been 
opened since they were originally stored 
away. 

5 The objectives of the railroad’s land 
sales promotion are explained in a letter 
from Cooke to Bill Dec. 28, 1872, in 
Letters, Jay Cooke Co., I. 
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HE campaign was placed under 
the direction of F. W. Wilsey, 
Eastern land agent. Later Wilsey 
was advanced to the position of as- 
sistant land commissioner. Willis 
Drummond was his assistant. Most 
of the pressures were directed to- 
ward filling unsettled sections of 
northern Minnesota and North Da- 
kota. 

It was Wilsey’s theory that the 
best medium for reaching prospec- 
tive migrants was the country press. 
In order to use that medium to the 
fullest possible extent he embarked 
on a program on January 1, 1897, 
that embraced advertisements paid 
for in cash, advertisements paid for 
in transportation, “readers,” press 
handouts, letters to the press from 
apparently disinterested sources, 
land seeker’s excursions, exhibit cars 
and widespread use of solicitors and 
agents. Every paid advertisement 
was used as a key to unlock page 
forms, thus permitting the infiltra- 
tion of free publicity. 

Whenever it was possible Wilsey 
preferred to pay for his advertising 
in transportation due-bills. He ex- 
plained that use of this method 
would cut down the cash outlay nec- 
essary for advertising, thus making 
it possible to use more papers; it 
would permit publishers to travel to 
points of interest, including Yellow- 
stone National Park; and, finally, 
“every publisher favored with trans- 
portation would undoubtedly record 
in the columns of his paper the ex- 
periences of his trip, thereby bene- 
fitting the passenger as well as the 
land department.”" He did not see 
fit to mention it, but it is perfectly 


*Wilsey to Spinney, Nov. 10, 1897, in 
a 5 Advertising Contracts, Book 25. 
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obvious that the newspaper account 
of the publisher’s trip would be of 
equally great benefit to the land de- 
partment. 

As the system was carried out, the 
land department offered, in exchange 
for its two-column by six-inch ad- 
vertisements, round trip transporta- 
tion, first class, to the most remote 
point on the line that would be cov- 
ered by the cost of the amount of 
advertising done. Only actual mem- 
bers of the newspaper staffs and 
their families were permitted to use 
the tickets. This regulation was in 
accord with the provisions of the 
recently passed interstate commerce 
law. 

That the whole program was care- 
fully planned is evident from the 
many regulations enforced by Wil- 
sey. Contracts were limited to rural 
weeklies in seven states: Iowa, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, South Dako- 
ta, Wisconsin, Illinois and New 
York;° but by far the largest share 
was concentrated in Iowa and Min- 
nesota.” Iowa papers used were only 
those in the central and western 
parts of the state.“ Because Wilsey 
saw no advantage in using newspa- 
pers in the vicinity of the lands to 
be advertised, he placed his Minne- 
sota ads in weeklies in the southern 
part of the state in which the North- 
ern Pacific owned no land.” 

The standard size for the adver- 

8Loose circular found in Newspaper 
Advertising Contracts, No. 1, under ,gen- 


eral heading, ‘Newspaper Contracts.” 
® Duplicate ies of these contracts 
were filed in ibid. 

10 In 1898 only one contract was award- 
ay onmee Minnesota and Iowa, in 1899 
on 

3 Wilsey to Dew, March 1, 1897, No. 
149, in | ae Advertising Contracts, 
po Wiisey to Haupt N 

aupt, 19, 1898, No. 
199, in Doeapaper Ad a Re Contracts, 
January 1, 1898, to August 31. 1898. 
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tisements was to be two columns by 
six inches; the average price for a 
three-month run varied between $12 
and $15, depending upon the circu- 
lation of the paper.” Rates were 
usually computed on the basis of 
$10 for each 1,000 of circulation.“ 

Very little advertising was done 
in summer months because Wilsey 
thought that it would be difficult to 
gain the attention of the farmers 
during that season.” 

Wilsey was also careful to insist 
that all advertising should go on lo- 
cal pages because he felt that those 
pages would be read by subscribers. 
“I would not give a dollar for cer- 
tain positions in some papers,” he 
wrote, “and unless I can have rea- 
sonably good position I do not care 
for the advertisement.” He had a 
particular aversion to having his ads 
thrown on pages devoted to super- 
visor’s meetings or next to boiler 
plate.” 

When some local land solicitors 
wrote that they thought some pub- 
lishers would be willing to take land 
in exchange for advertising, Wilsey 
wrote to George F. Spinney, presi- 
dent of the railroad, that he con- 
sidered such a policy of great value 
to the company. He felt that it 
would be desirable because, if the 
publisher owned land in the sections 
advertised, he would be inclined to 
favor the Northern Pacific’s pro- 
gram.” 


148 Duplicate copies of advertising con- 
be 7 " Newspaper Advertising Con- 


trai ileey > Shervin and Foss, March 2, 
1897, Nee 152, 3 Newspaper Advertising 
ontracts, Book 2. 


ws Wilse to Robie, March 21, 1898, No. 


in 
16 Wilsey to Goins, March 28, 1898, 
No. 83, sg Newspaper Advertising Contracts, 


Book 2 
17 Wiisey to » Pope, Dec. 20, 1897, in 
Box 112, "end De dvertisi 


Contracts, Appointments of Solicitors. 


77, 





In explaining his choices of his 
advertising list to Spinney, Wilsey 
wrote that he made up the list on 
the basis of three considerations: 
recommendations of local land solici- 
tors, knowledge of the papers which 
had in the past rendered good serv- 
ice and in which the advertising was 
beneficial, and careful study of the 
map of Iowa. By studying the map 
Wilsey was able to distribute his 
contracts throughout that state in 
such a way as to strike those towns 
where prospects for sales were the 
best and to cover the entire field 
without duplications.” 

A regular form was sent to solici- 
tors asking which papers in their 
territories they thought would do 
them the most good; which type of 
advertising, a standing display ad 
or frequent reading notices, would 
bring the greatest returns; and 
whether it would be possible for 
them to obtain much gratuitous ad- 
vertising.” 

After his lists were made up Wil- 
sey sent contracts to the chosen pa- 
pers. In the standard contract was 
a provision that the two-column by 
six-inch advertisement should be in- 
serted next to the reading matter on 
a local page. One display ad was 
generally left standing and run each 
week for a total of thirteen weeks.” 


18 Ibid., Dec. 16, 1897. In this same com- 
munication Wilsey observed that a displa 
ad together with frequent readers woul 
accomplish the best results. 

19 Circular letter sent by Wilsey to all 
solicitors of the Northern Pacific Land De- 
partment in 1898 in Advertising Newspa- 
per Contracts Clipping Book. 

20 These facts are extracted from dupli- 
cate copies of all advertising contracts let 
by the company in 1898 found in Newspa- 
per Advertising Contracts, January 18, 
1898, to August 31, 1898. 

A copy of the contract signed with the 
LeMars (Iowa) Post follows: 

“I enclose herewith copy for a double 
column 6-inch display advertisement, and 
a local reading notice, which you are au- 
thorized to print and publish in each and 
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Only the “readers” were changed 
from week to week. 

The reading notices, usually not 
longer than ten lines, were used pri- 
marily to call attention to the facts 
mentioned in the display advertise- 
ment. They were sometimes, too, 
used to announce homeseekers’ ex- 
cursions to North Dakota.” 


HROUGH 1897 and 1898 the 

weekly papers, primarily in 
Iowa, kept up a running series of 
long interviews praising Northern 
Pacific lands in Minnesota and 
North Dakota. Most of these inter- 
views came from residents of the 
towns in which the stories were 
printed and described excursions to 
points on the Northern Pacific line.” 
Casual reading of these articles 
would indicate that they were bona 
fide communications from the per- 
sons named but a closer perusal 
shows that there is amazing similar- 
ity among them. In some cases, in 


every weekly issue of the LeMars (Iowa) 
Post for a period of thirteen (18) con- 
secutive issues from the date of your ac- 
ceptance of this proposition: for which 
the Northern Pacific Railroad company 
agrees to pay you eight and 50-100 dollars 
(98.50) at the expiration of the period 
named, subject to the conditions below 
stated which are made a part of this 
agreement. 

“The said display advertisement shall 
be inserted next to reading matter on a 
local page and the reading notice shall be 
inserted in the local columns of the news- 
paper named. 

“The right is reserved by the Eastern 
land agent below named to cancel this 
agreement upon giving thirty days’ notice 
in writing, in which case the printing and 
publishing done shall be paid for pro rata. 

“You will be required and hereby 
agree to mail a copy of each and every 
issue of your paper, during the life of 
this contract, to F. W. Wilsey, Eastern 
Land Agent of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Company, St. Paul, Minn., free of 


Te... 
21 Several of these reading notices may 
be found in Advertising Newspaper Con- 
tracts, Clipping Book. 

2 These clippings, several of which are 
— in this article, were all discovered 
nD 
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fact, whole paragraphs are exactly 
alike. 

The similarities among the ac- 
counts are sufficient reason to as- 
sume that Wilsey, or some other 
land department employe, wrote the 
stories and handed copies to the 
excursionists for the purpose of get- 
ting them printed in the home pa- 
per. 

Even if we assume that some of 
the interviews are actually in the 
words of the persons to whom they 
are ascribed, they are a testimonial 
to the public relations policies es- 
tablished by Wilsey. They all speak 
of the excellent treatment accorded 
to the interviewees by the Northern 
Pacific on their excursions and of 
the prosperous farms they saw. 

One of the most flagrant examples 
of duplication of facts in interviews 
is found in clippings from the Perry 
(Iowa) Advertiser, the Perry Chief 
Reporter and the Adel (Iowa) News. 
The Advertiser clipping is dated 
January 7, 1898, the Chief Reporter, 
November 25, 1897, and the Adel 
News, February 16, 1898. 

In the Perry Chief Reporter, Har- 
vey Willis, a resident of Perry, is 
reported to have said: 

Carrington is a town of about 700 
inhabitants, the county seat of Fos- 
ter county, and has four churches, 
two banks, a 75-barrel roller mill, a 
$10,000 school building and a fine 
new court house. The town is located 
on the Devil’s Lake branch of the 
Northern Pacific Railway and is the 
terminus of the Sykeston branch 
which will probably extend westward 
in the spring, thus opening up a large 
new territory of fine farming land. 
The Soo Railway line connects with 
the Canada Pacific north and other 
lines at St. Paul give the town splen- 


did railroad facilities and easy access 
to markets. 
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This same paragraph, identical in 
all respects, was printed in an in- 
terview with William Nash, another 
Perry resident, in the Perry Adver- 
tiser almost six weeks later and 
again in an interview with J. T. 
Gudgel in the Adel News almost 
three months after the Willis story. 
It is difficult to believe that Willis, 
Nash and Gudgel, without some ex- 
cellent coaching, would be able to 
speak in precisely the same words 
when interviewed by the press. 

There is a possibility that the in- 
terviews were written by George 
Heaton, the land department’s rep- 
resentative in Perry, for both Willis 
and Nash commented on the fine 
choice made by the Northern Pacific 
when it employed Heaton to repre- 
sent it. Both, too, recommended that 
prospective land buyers see Heaton 
for information. 

The type of information ia all 
three interviews is exactly of the 
type one would expect to come out 
of Wilsey’s office. Nash commented 
that the region around Carrington 
was rich farming country, that there 
was no snow nor extreme cold, and 
that only half a day’s work was lost 
in the months of October, Novem- 
ber and December on account of the 
weather. 

Willis was enthusiastic about the 
splendid market facilities; the fact 
that one could work ouside all day 
in the cold, dry weather; that the 
water was as good as any he had 
tasted; that the soil was rich and 
deep and good for any small grain 
or for pasturage; and, he reported, 
“this section promises by far the 
largest and surest returns on a 
smaller investment of any farm- 
ing section in the Middle Western 
states.” 





A job that could not have been 
done by the Northern Pacific office 
was well taken care of by Gudgel 
when he pointed out the advantages 
of Carrington on the Northern Pa- 
cific line over Cardo on the Great 
Northern. Gudgel said that all the 
good land at Cardo was taken up, 
that the Great Northern terms were 
not as good as the Northern Pa- 
cific’s, and that there were no good 
homesteads within twenty miles of 
the railroad at Cardo. If the story, 
as we May assume, was sponsored 
by Heaton or Wilsey, it is evident 
that the Northern Pacific was, in a 
respectable fashion, taking a slap at 
the Great Northern. 

Another story in the Adel News 
would indicate that the land de- 
partment was setting up a counter 
propaganda to combat the stories 
of short crops in the 1890 period. 
In a certified statement, A. D. Park- 
er of Carrington wrote to the paper 
that there had not been a failure in 
the Carrington vicinity in thirteen 
years, that the average yield of 
wheat was more than seventeen 
bushels an acre, that there was no 
sandy land and that the poorer 
lands made excellent pasturage. He 
also reported that he had invested 
$800 in sheep in 1890 and by 1895 
had realized $2,998 on his invest- 
ment. On January 1, 1896, he still 
had sheep on hand worth $600. 
Again we have no proof that the 
Northern Pacific was in any way 
involved in the publishing of the 
article; but in view of the duplica- 
tions of the Carrington paragraph 
and of the obvious value to the 
road, we certainly have some basis 
for assuming that Wilsey’s hand was 
involved somewhere. 
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N addition to its value as an in- 

dication of the nature of the in- 
formation being given to the press 
on returning from Northern Pacific 
excursions, a letter from W. E. 
Stephens in the Churden (Iowa) 
Reporter September 24, 1897, indi- 
cates the nature of the excursions 
themselves. Stephens reported: 


I must say that it is the pleasant- 
est outing that I have ever taken. 
We had a tourist car, slept and ate 
on the car all the time we were gone. 
When we arrived at Carrington Mr. 
Vanbergen (the Northern Pacific’s 
land representative at Carrington) had 
arranged to have four double seated 
buggies to drive us into the country 
at the expense of the railroad com- 
pany. We drove from 25 to 50 miles 
a day and looked at the most beauti- 
ful prairie country I ever laid my eyes 
on. The soil is black loam with yel- 
lowish clay sub-soil, which makes it 
the garden spot of the world for 
wheat, oats, rye, flax, barley and 
vegetables. . . . They have plenty of 
good water, as good as any I ever 
drank, and they get it at 18 to 30 
feet. 

A great many people who had 
moved from Iowa, Kansas, Indiana, 
Illinois and other states . . . told me 
that they would rather winter in 
North Dakota than in any of these 
states. 


The Reporter, in addition to the 
Stephens interview, published a brief 
notice, similar to the reading notices 
used by Wilsey, calling attention to 
the fact that the Stephens interview 
might be found elsewhere in the 
paper. 

The foregoing is by no means a 
complete list of the letters written 
to the press by apparently disinter- 
ested persons during this period, nor 
is it a complete account of duplica- 
tions found. It should be sufficient 
to indicate, however, that Wilsey 
was doing an exceedingly skillful job 
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of either inspiring news stories writ- 
ten exactly as he wanted them or 
of getting his own stories placed in 
newspapers under the by-lines of 
persons who had no connection with 
the Northern Pacific. The evidence 
would seem to indicate that the lat- 
ter was the case. 

In the cases of the letters men- 
tioned in these pages, no one, not 
even the editor of the newspapers 
to which the letters were sent, could 
be sure of the source. In the case of 
news stories sent directly from the 
land department office in St. Paul, 
at least the editor knew that they 
came from the Northern Pacific, al- 
though Wilsey made every effort to 
make it appear to the reader that 
they were written by disinterested 
persons. 

The letter technique was used as 
extensively for direct land depart- 
ment-to-publisher publicity as it was 
for the indirect private individual- 
to-publisher type. The Mower Coun- 
ty Transcript of Austin, Minn., in 
1898, published a lengthy letter to 
its editor signed “Hometaker.”™ 
“Hometaker” could have been no- 
body but Wilsey. 

After praising North Dakota ex- 
travagantly for its universal fertility 
of soil, its fabulous yields of grain, 
its superb grazing land and its 
healthful and unexcelled opportuni- 
ties for making money, it concludes 
that more detailed information may 
be procured from F. W. Wilsey. It 
is noteworthy, too, that in listing 
the best localities in North Dakota 
for land buying, without a single 


*% Clipping in a 
Contracts, ange EL fact that 
this letter was Bay a the clipping 
placed in this particular volume is addi- 
tional evidence that some official of the 
land department wrote it. 


Newspaper 
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exception, it places every locality on 
the Northern Pacific line.™ 

Additional proof that the article 
came from Wilsey’s office may be 
found in the fact that the same ar- 
ticle was published, word for word, 
in another newspaper and signed by 
the same “Hometaker.” * 

An article of the same type signed 
“Minnesota Dairyman” received even 
wider publication if the files of the 
land department may be accepted 
as an indication. The article, with 
not a word changed, was printed in 
at least four newspapers: the Ma- 
delia (Minn.) Messenger, the Chris- 
tian County Courier of Taylorville, 
Til., and two others whose names 
could not be determined.” 

The story, a description of the 
Aitkin county exhibit at the 1898 
Minnesota State Fair, is innocuous 
enough in itself; but it takes on a 
distinct publicity flavor when it sug- 
gests that readers write to F. W. 
Wilsey for information concerning 
the abundant government and rail- 
road land which is for sale in the 
county.” It could hardly be regarded 
by the editors of the newspapers as 
timely since the fair took place in 
the fall and publication not until 
January. 

Praise was just as effusive as in 
the “Hometaker” piece. “Minnesota 
Dairyman” extolled the climate, the 
abundance of timber and of rainfall, 
the fertility of the soil, the mildness 
of the temperature (there was not 

= This clippi was found with the 
“Hometaker”’ cle mentioned above. It 
was impossible to determine where it had 
been published. However, it was set in a 


type Face indicating that it must have 
come from another newspaper. 

% The four ae were all found 
in Newspaper Advertising Contracts, Clip- 
Pind iid 
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too much snow, but enough) and 
the excellence of the exhibits at the 
fair. He concluded his story with 
testimonials from two persons who 
had migrated to Aitkin county.” 

It is impossible to learn how many 
stories of this type may have been 
sent out or to how great a number 
of papers they may have gone, but 
the practice certainly must have 
been widely used. 


ILLIS DRUMMOND, Wil- 

sey’s assistant, was evidently 
busy writing news stories of various 
sorts. In November, 1897, he wrote 
to the Evening Telegraph at Super- 
ior, Wis., that he was submitting an 
article about development of the 
country near Superior. “I trust you 
will find it satisfactory and not too 
much of an ad,” he concluded. 

In August, 1898, he wrote to the 
Primghar (Iowa) Democrat that he 
was enclosing an article for the 
Democrat’s special Red River Valley 
edition. “I have tried to make it as 
brief as possible but fear it will 
make more than a column,” he 
wrote. But the length did not deter 
him from sending along a half-tone 
view of an Aitkin county farm 
“which,” he wrote, “I will thank 
you to run in the article over the 
caption ‘A Good Start in Tim- 
ber.’ 99 30 

Each of these articles was evi- 
dently submitted without accom- 
panying advertising. Liberal adver- 
tising contracts may have induced 
editors to print the stories more 


28 Ibid. 
o be nent 2 a Lg been 26, 

7, No. 482, in Newspaper vertising 
Contracts, Book 26. 

oe (Drummond's “D” was signed 
ow Wilsey’s name) to H. B. aite, 
A 5, 1898, No. 191, in Newspaper Ad- 

ng Contracts, January 19, 1898, to 

August’ 3, 1898. 


readily, but there was no contract 
regulation specifying that they must 
be printed. 

Such was not the case with the 
“reading notices” which were sent 
with all advertisements contracted 
for by the land department." The 
“readers” were single paragraph stor- 
ies of from fifty to seventy-five 
words with centered single line head- 
ings of four or five words. They 
could hardly be classed as news 
stories. Most of them were an- 
nouncements of landseekers’ excur- 
sions or of terms of payment for 
land. Unlike the longer stories which 
were aimed at specific newspapers, 
only one “reader” was prepared each 
week and it was then sent to all 


newspapers carrying land depart- 
ment advertising. 

This is by no means a complete 
record of all the publicity stories 
sent out from the Eastern land 
agent’s office, nor of all the activity 
of that office in the placement of 
this sort of promotion. We may as- 
sume, on the basis of the samples 


%1Two of these reading notices were 
discovered in Newspaper Advertising Con- 
tracts, Book 25. One of them, sent out 
Sept. 28, 1897, read: 

Cueap Trip 

Another of the popular Homeseekers’ 
Excursions to the fine farming lands 
for sale by the Northern Pacific Rail- 
war Company in Central Minnesota 
will be run on Tuesday, October 5. 
Tickets for the round trip are one 
fare plus $2. Stopovers allowed afoing 
or returning west of Staples, Minne- 
sota. For full information call u = 

or 
r wri Isey, 
oma, St. Paul, Minn. 
was printed in the 
Cer Minn., Current Oct. 25, 1897, 
read: 
Do You Want Aa Home? 

If you do, join the excursion on No- 
vember 16 to the fine, ch lands in 
Central Minnesota, for sale by the 
Northern Pacific Railway Company. Ten 
years time with interest at only six per 
cent. Low railroad fares. Tickets good 
for 80 days with stopovers, going or 
returning, west of Staples. For full par- 
eolere apply to O. Hanson, Cotton- 
wi 
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presented here, that a constant bar- 
rage of newspaper articles left the 
St. Paul office during this period. 

Sections of the country not 
reached by the company’s adver- 
tising program were informed of the 
wonders of the “New Northwest” 
through the medium of the North- 
ern Pacific’s “World’s Fair Products 
Car.” An ordinary passenger coach, 
its seats removed, was fitted out 
with an elaborate display of all 
varieties of products that were 
grown along the Northern Pacific 
line. Pictures of Northern Pacific 
scenery adorned the walls. Stuffed 
fish were displayed in an effort to 
lure the sportsmen to the unsettled 
lands. Ample literature was carried 
for distribution to all curious visi- 
tors. Two men traveled with the 
display to tell of the wonders of the 
Northern Pacific territory.” 

The direct benefits accruing to 
the railroad from display of the ex- 
hibit car are obvious. Thousands 
of persons inspected the products 
grown in the Northwest, saw pic- 
tures of the territory, listened to 
talks and read the promotional pub- 
lications. But a by-product of the 
exhibit was of equal importance. 
The men who traveled with the 
coach were careful to curry the in- 
terest of the press and the display 
was newsworthy enough to merit 
space in the news columns of news- 
papers in the towns in which it 
stopped.” 


T is evident that Wilsey did not 
expect advertising and publicity 
alone to sell land. Most of his pro- 


%2 Clipping of a news story ay = in 


the Iowa City( Iowa) Iowa State Press, 
Feb. 28, 1899, in Newspaper Advertising 
a Clipping Book. 
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motional program was aimed at in- 
ducing persons interested in buying 
railroad land to join excursions for 
the purpose of inspecting that land. 
Excursion parties left the Twin Cit- 
ies on the first and third Tuesdays 
of each month. The usual cost of 
the trip was one fare plus $2, but 
cheaper trips were occasionally made 
available.“ 

In April, 1897, Iowans were in- 
vited to take excursions from St. 
Paul to Carrington, N. D., for which 
the fare was to be only $2.50. Sleep- 
ing cars were to be left on the track 
in Carrington until the excursionists 
should be able to find “temporary 
or permanent” accommodations. If 
twenty or more persons should join 
in one party, the fare from their 
homes to St. Paul should be com- 
puted at the rate of two cents a 
mile.” Otherwise they were forced 
to pay the regular fare for that part 
of the journey. The experiences of 
one excursionist, W. E. Stephens, 
editor of the Churden (Iowa) Re- 
porter, have been described earlier 
in this article. 

Much of the success of Wilsey’s 
promotional program depended upon 
the work carried on by the land 
solicitors. It has already been ex- 
plained that advertising was placed 

% Ibid. 

% Advertisement sent to 52 Iowa news- 
papers March 16, 1897, for insertion up to 
April 7, 1897, in Newspaper Advertising 
Cont: , Book 25. 

Accompanying this advertisement was 


a ) Say notice for free insertion which 
read: 


“When the Northern Pacific Railway 
runs a free excursion it does it in great 
shape. Besides reducing fares on its 
Dakota excursion to 
offers the advantage 
sleepers which will left on the track 
for the benefit of patrons until they can 
— ge —_— be Ry 
m all expenses for lodging while they 
are hunting locations. We predict that we 
= have plenty of passengers for this oc- 
on,” 





largely upon recommendation of soli- 
citors and that probably much pub- 
licity found its way into news col- 
umns as a result of the efforts of 
these employes of the railroad. 

There were two types of solicitors: 
those who worked in the areas in 
which the Northern Pacific was ex- 
erting its pressures and those who 
maintained offices near the land 
which the railroad was striving to 
sell. Those in the first class assisted 
with the advertising and publicity 
programs and made up parties of 
excursionists. Those in the second 
class were the actual salesmen. They 
met excursionists at the depots, ar- 
ranged for lodging and transporta- 
tion and conducted tours of inspec- 
tion of Northern Pacific land. 

During the peak year of promo- 
tional activity during this period, 
1898, a total of 140 solicitors were 
on the company’s pay rolls. The 
men were distributed through eight 
states — Iowa, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, 
Nebraska, Illinois and Wisconsin — 
with more than three-fourths of the 
total concentrated in Iowa, Minne- 
sota and North Dakota.” 

The substance of the promotional 
material was as skillfully conceived 
as was the selection of vehicles for 
its dissemination. Wilsey evidently 
realized that it was necessary to 
design his pressures to conform to 
the causes of unrest and discontent 
in the areas in which he sought to 
find land buyers. 

The theme dominating the entire 
Northern Pacific advertising pro- 
gram during this period was that 
the land buyer could prosper in the 

%° List of solicitors found in Boz 112, 


Advertising Contracts, Appointment of 
Solicitors. 
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Northwest. Advertisements empha- 
sized above all else the fact that 
Northern Pacific land could be 
bought cheaply on liberal credit 
terms. They further pointed out 
that the soil was good and that it 
would produce bountiful crops, that 
all land offered for sale was near 
railroads and near markets, that 
there was much good water and that 
there was ample timber and fuel. 
But, in praising the money earning 
potentialities of the land, the land 
department did not neglect to ad- 
vertise that the climate was health- 
ful and pleasant, that the surround- 
ings were beautiful, and that it was 
possible to establish comfortable 
homes.” 

Many advertisements declared 
that children would benefit by life 
on the Northern Pacific lands. The 
proximity of all Northern Pacific 
land to schools was often described 
and some mention was made of the 
fact that settlers on the railroad’s 
land would be able to purchase 
cheap land for their children. The 
flourishing of many varied denomi- 
nations of churches was also a ma- 
jor inducement employed by the 
writers of the advertising copy.” 

That the promotional campaign 
bore results is evident from the fact, 
mentioned previously, that more 
than 17,000,000 acres of land were 
sold in the six years between July 
1, 1897, and July 1, 1903. Further 
evidence that the Northern Pacific 
was attracting settlers to Minnesota 
and North Dakota may be found in 


8%? These conclusions are based upon a 
survey of clippings of printed edvertio- 
ments and copy for advertisements to be 
printed found in all volumes: Newspaper 
Advertising Contracts, Clipping Book, and 
a) Ad ing Contracts, Book 25. 
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federal census reports for those two 
states. 

In 1890, Minnesota’s population 
was listed at 1,301,826. By 1910 it 
had climbed to 2,075,708, a gain of 
more than 700,000 in the twenty- 
year period. North Dakota’s gain in 
the same period is even more strik- 
ing. Its population increased from 
182,719 in 1890 to 577,056 in 1910, 
a gain of 300 per cent in twenty 
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years.” While it is obvious that the 
Northern Pacific was not solely re- 
sponsible for attracting all of the 
new population to these states, it is 
reasonably certain that its promo- 
tional activities were a major factor 
in motivating the movement to the 
“New Northwest.” 

8° Compilation of data from Abstract of 


the Fourteenth Census, 1920, and Abstract 
of the Twelfth Census, 1900. 














By Sidney Kobre 


The First American Newspaper: 


A Product of Environment 


Mr. Kobre’s study sets the Colonies’ ill-fated 
first newspaper in the social, political and eco- 


nomic background of which it was a product. 
The author, a previous QUARTERLY contributor, 


HERE was unusual activity in 
the dingy little print shop of 
Richard Pierce in a narrow Boston 
street. The last piece of copy had 
been set in type by hand. The forms 
were fixed on the crude wooden 
press. Pierce’s apprentice had rubbed 
the inked deerskin balls over the 
type. He now stood ready to pull 
the heavy lever. 

It was September 25, 1690. Bibles 
had been printed before in Massa- 
chusetts, sermons had been pub- 
lished and the laws of the colony 
issued. But no newspaper had been 
published on colonial American soil. 
Now in this wooden shack in Bos- 
ton, Publick Occurrences, the first 
attempt at a newspaper, was about 
to go to press. The apprentice 
braced himself, grabbed the heavy 
press handle and pulled. The first 
issue of the first American newspa- 
per was printed. 

Who was the publisher? Who 
dared defy the wrath of the Puritan 
clergy and the royal governor in 
those troublesome times? Fiery, 
courageous Benjamin Harris. A 
former London publisher, he had 
already taken up residence in Bos- 


last year published “Backgrounding the News.” 
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ton in the Cornhill section, “over 
against the Blue anchor at the sign 
of the Bible.” It was he who had 
clipped the London papers for his 
“foreign intelligence,” written up a 
few “domestic notes” and turned 
the material over to Pierce for print- 
ing. 

For his state news he told his 
readers about the Indians who had 
kidnaped several children, and about 
the small-pox epidemic and the 
Boston fire of a week before. Stale 
news by then, but the best he could 
find. Harris had some live news and 
scandal too. He described the pos- 
sible bribery of the friendly Mo- 
hawk Indians by someone who had 
caused them to turn against the 
colonists. The foreign scandal con- 
cerned the French King and his 
daughter-in-law. These two items did 
not meet with the approval of the 
local censors of the press. If Harris 
was happy at the prospect of pub- 
lishing his paper, he soon came to 
grief. Within twenty-four hours, 
Publick Occurrences was banned. 
Publisher Harris went back to his 
coffee-house business and his book- 
selling. 
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Publick Occurrences was not 
issued in a vacuum. It was born 
into a dynamic colonial milieu. It 
grew out of the colonial economic, 
social and cultural background and 
was affected by it. Historians of 
American journalism have not al- 
ways been able to place emphasis 
upon the social soil out of which 
the first paper emerged. A rounded 
conception of the origin and growth 
of the American press would take 
into account not only the vigorous 
leaders of newspaper history, but 
also the conditions in the environ- 
ment in which they worked. We 
know the facts about the publisher 
of the first newspaper and the date 
of its appearance and its contents. 
But our literature has not told us 
why Publick Occurrences and later 
newspapers sprang up at the end of 
the seventeenth and the beginning 
of the eighteenth centuries and not 
before. 

This study was. undertaken to 
discover some of the important fac- 
tors in the colonial environment 
which led to the emergence and 
growth of the first American news- 
papers. 


F primary importance to the 

growth of the American news- 
paper was the factor of population. 
Growing by natural increase and 
immigration from Europe, colonial 
population had expanded steadily 
from the first settlement in 1607, so 
that by the end of the seventeenth 
century there were about 250,000 
persons in the colonies. A number of 
colonies were firmly established. 
Their first pioneering days were 
over. Massachusetts, founded in 
1620, had 45,000 persons. Virginia 
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was even larger, with 50,000. Mary- 
land had 20,000, New York 14,000, 
Connecticut 13,000 and New Jersey 


9,000. Other colonies had fewer— 


New Hampshire and Rhode Island 
about 5,000 each and the Carolinas 
together about 8,000.* 

Colonial economic conditions * now 
became more favorable for the 
growth of the newspaper. Agricul- 
ture and manufacturing, trade and 
commerce increased. The middle 
colonies, known as “the bread colo- 
nies,” had become great food-pro- 
ducing areas. Thrifty Dutch and 
English farmers had pushed out into 
the interior, following the Hudson 
River Valley, where they sowed and 
reaped crops of wheat, rye and bar- 
ley. They floated their crops down 
the river to New York, where mills 
ground the grain into flour. A num- 
ber of bakeries produced hard-tack 
biscuits for West Indian export. 
Large quantities of flour were sent 
not only to other colonies but to 
hungry Europeans as well.’ 

Shrewd farmers, taking advantage 
of the luxuriant grass growing in 
the coastal lowlands of Long Island 
and New Jersey, sent out herds of 

1 Figures for colonial population are not 


exact, but approximations. These are from 
A Century of Population Growth, Bureau 
of the Census (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1909), p. 9; and Evarts B. 
Greene and Virginia D. Harrington, Ameri- 
can Population Before the Federal Census 
of 1790 (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1982). 

2 Harry J. Carman, Social and Economic 
History of the United States, Vol. 1, Chap. 
II (Boston: Heath, 1930); Harold V. Faulk- 
ner, American Economic History (New 
York: Harper, 1988); Charles M. Andrews, 
Colonial Period of American History (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 8 vol., 1934— 
87); Herbert L. Osg , American Colonies 
in Seventeenth Century (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1904-07); Edward Channing, His- 
tory of the United States (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1906). 

% Curtis P. Nettels, Roots of American 
Civilization (New York: Crofts, 1938). 








cattle to graze.‘ Beef and hogs were 
slaughtered and either eaten at 
home or shipped to other ports. 
Pennsylvania was a “bread colony” 
and farmers in the Susquehanna 
Valley and other fertile areas loaded 
their grain on boats or carts, and 
drove their cattle to the Philadelphia 
market. The grain was also brewed 
into golden beer for the thirsty colo- 
nists. 

Toward the South, Maryland and 
Virginia discovered that tobacco 
could be raised profitably on the 
sandy coastal plain. Introduced 
into England and Europe, and made 
popular by such men as Sir Walter 
Raleigh, tobacco-smoking became a 
fad. Each year, therefore, increas- 
ingly larger crops of the plant were 
cured, packed into barrels and 
shipped abroad. 

Many colonists engaged more ex- 
tensively in various types of in- 
dustry. Finding their region un- 
suited to agriculture, New Eng- 
landers turned to the forests and 
the sea for their livelihood. The 
forests which grew near their coast- 
line in such abundance supplied 
lumber for shipbuilding, and the 
sturdy oak was especially valuable 
for masts in sailing vessels. Recog- 
nizing the need in England and in 
America for ships to carry on over- 
seas commerce, the New Englanders 
in the 1640’s had launched a ship- 
building program which was now 
producing unusually good returns. 
With the vessels they built, the en- 
terprising New Englanders began 
to develop not only their fishing 

‘ Ibid. 

5 Mathew P. Andrews, Founding of Mary- 
land (New York: a 1983); Philip 
A. Bruce, Institutional History of Virginia 


in the Seventeenth Century (New York: 
Putnam, 1910). 
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business, which became profitable, 
but an Atlantic freight business as 
well. Now they transported colonial 
products up and down the coast 
line; and they also carried products 
to Europe, Africa and the West 
Indies, returning with a variety of 
imports.° 

Textile, leather and hat manufac- 
turing had grown. Sheep raising was 
encouraged to procure wool for 
clothing. By the end of the seven- 
teenth century a number of the 
colonies were producing flax in con- 
siderable quantities. Almost every 
farmhouse became a _ workshop 
where, during the fall and winter 
months, the women spun and wove 
serges and linsey-woolseys.’ The 
hammering of iron furnaces was 
heard in a variety of places.’ Fur- 
naces were erected in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut to 
supply farm tools, pots, kettles for 
the growing communities along the 
seabord.’ 

As the earth and forests and sea 
began to yield a surplus above im- 
mediate needs, colonial and foreign 
trade improved. Colonial trade with 
England, the West Indies and Africa 
increased. By 1699 the colonists ex- 
ported £279,852 worth of goods to 
England and they imported £149,129 
of manufactured articles.” 

Coastwide trade increased as spe- 
~ 6 James Truslow Adams, Founding of 
New England (Boston: Atlantic Monthly 
Press, 1921). 

7TRollo M. Tryon, Household Manufac- 
turing in U.S. (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1917), p. 66. 

8 Victor S. Clark, History of Manufactur- 
ing in U.S. (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1929), pp. 96-106. 

® Rollo M. Tryon, Household Manufac- 
turing in U.S. (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1917), p. 66. 

10 Emory R. Hohnson, T. R. Van Metre 
and others, History of Domestic and For- 


eign Commerce (Washington, D. C.: Car- 
negie Institution, 1915). 
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cialization of farm products and 
manufacturing developed. These 
strands of commerce wove the colo- 
nies more closely together. In the 
eighteenth century coastwise trade 
came to surpass in volume colonial 
trade with Great Britain, southern 
Europe or the West Indies. Hun- 
dreds of sloops piled high with goods 
collected at the larger commercial 
centers like Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia, or visited the smaller 
ports and river towns to trade with 
local merchants whose stocks in- 
cluded furs, raw materials and sur- 
plus products of the neighboring 
farms. 


LOSELY linked with the in- 

tercolonial trade were the trans- 
portation and the postal services 
upon which the distribution of the 
shipping depended. For many years 
the service had been poor. Even if 
a newspaper had been started then, 
news could not have been obtained 
readily or quickly. Travel was 
chiefly by boats running along the 
coast. They were slow-moving and 
hardly ran on schedule. The land 
transportation was unbelievably bad 
in the early decades of the century. 
Roads were slow in developing. The 
postal service failed to take root for 
many years. If one wanted to send 
a letter to a relative or friend in 
another colony, he waited for a ship 
captain or a traveller passing 
through, or perhaps a merchant 
sending a package or a cargo of 
goods, to deliver it. Sometimes, if it 
were urgent, one employed a friendly 
Indian to carry a letter for him. 
Each tavern had its mail sack where 
letters could be picked up and de- 
livered. 
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Slowly, various colonies began to 
establish regular services for the 
mails within their own limits. The 
need for an intercolonial service was 
recognized in 1673, when Governor 
Lovelace of New York suggested a 
postal service between his colony 
and Boston, but nothing came of 
this proposal. In 1684 Governor 
Dongan of New York proposed an 
ambitious plan to establish post- 
houses from Nova Scotia to the 
Carolinas, but this failed. It was 
only after 1692 that the British 
government took a hand and began 
to improve the postal system, estab- 
lishing a weekly service from Boston 
to New York.” 

With the growth of such seaports 
as Boston, Newport, New York and 
Philadelphia, small retailers with 
tiny bay-window shops started in 
business to sell household furnish- 
ings and foodstuffs to colonial wives, 
and nails, axes, books and smoking 
tobacco to their husbands. Mer- 
chants sat in their counting houses 
near the wharves and watched the 
horizon for their ships coming from 
distant Atlantic ports. 

All of this activity meant that 
commercial news was of value. A 
newspaper man could gather news 
about local and foreign business 
from these farmers, shipbuilders, 
shippers, ship captains. He could 
print this information in a newspa- 
per and sell it. Many colonists along 
the seaboard wanted to know what 
was happening in the political and 
commercial life of England, the 
West Indies and other colonies, 
since they had begun to trade with 

1 Wesley E. History of the U.S. 

Massachu- 


Post Office »* 1829 4 ae dge, 
— be TL. pie Harry M. Konwiser, 


tionary Posts (Rich- 
‘aaa 1981), pp. = 

















these. places so extensively. Com- 
mercial intelligence, or news, was 
needed for carrying on a profitable 
business. Conditions in other colo- 
nial ports and in foreign countries 
determined the price of local farm 
crops. Wars or rumors of wars be- 
tween European nations might drive 
up the price of tobacco or cut off 
the demand altogether. The colonial 
shippers wanted to know about the 
latest economic measures, such as 
tariffs and restrictions, which were 
imposed by parliament. What was 
the political situation in England? 
On the continent? Were pirates 
menacing their trade on the sea? 
Were Indians on the warpath again? 

With services and merchandise to 
sell, shippers needed an advertising 
medium to tell prospective custom- 
ers about their cargoes and to ad- 
vertise their next port of call for 
anyone who wished to ship freight. 
The growing number of carpenters 
in the expanding towns needed 
some method to call attention to 
their newly-built houses and the 
slave dealers required some means 
of describing their slaves just im- 
ported from Africa. Such advertise- 
ments could support, in part, a 
newspaper. 


N the early period of settlement, 

the colonists had to devote their 
energies to the enormous task of 
conquering the wilderness and devel- 
oping its resources, building homes 
and planting crops. But now that 
these first steps had been taken, 
the colonists were becoming a little 
more prosperous; thriving seaport 
towns were growing and a leisure 
class was developing. Greater at- 
tention could be directed toward 
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cultural affairs. By the end of the 
century a beginning was made in 
the production of literature and 
some scientific investigations were 
started. Libraries were built up, al- 
though most of them were private 
collections.” A system of schools, 
together with one college, was 
started.” 

In New England occurred the 
greatest cultural activity. Puritan- 
ism as a way of life seemed to fur- 
nish a powerful intellectual and 
emotional drive. A good percentage 
of the original settlers of Massa- 
chusetts were trained in English 
universities. Recognizing the need 
of educated persons to carry on the 
Puritan tradition, they were strongly 
interested in the establishment of 
schools. When they found parents 
failing to teach their children prop- 
erly, they passed, in 1642, the first 
law in the colonies compelling par- 
ents and tradesmen, who employed 
apprentices, to teach the boys and 
girls the rudiments of reading and 
writing. A few years later, in 1647, 
they discovered such methods of 
instruction inadequate, and the Gen- 
eral Court of Massachusetts enacted 
a second measure compelling all 
towns with fifty householders or 
more to pay for the upkeep of a 
schoolmaster, and demanding larger 





12 Thomas yam. Literary Culture in 
Early New England (1620-1720) (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1920); Sam- 
uel Morison, Puritan Pronaos (New York: 
New York University Press, 1926) ; Thomas 
Jefferson Wartenbacker, First Americans 
(1607-1690) (New York: Macmillan, 1927) ; 
James Truslow Adams, Founding of New 
England (Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press, 
1921); Vernon E. Parrington, Main Cur- 
rents in American Literature of the Colonial 
Mind (New York: Vol. 1, 1927). 

18 Edwin G. Dexter, A History of Educa- 
tion in the U.S. (New York: Macmillan, 
1904), pp. 1-17; Ellwood P. a eg Pub- 
lic Education in the U. 8. (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, 1984), pp. 1-68. 
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communities with one hundred 
householders to found grammar 
schools. Thus was established the 
earliest compulsory school system 
in America. With the exception of 
Rhode Island, other New England 
colonies followed with similar en- 
actments. By the end of the century 
a number of towns had not only 
dame schools, but grammar schools 
as well. The dame school, operated 
by a housewife with the rudiments 
of learning, or parson’s wife, gave 
instruction in elementary subjects. 
The grammar school gave more ad- 
vanced courses and prepared boys 
to enter college. All of these schools 
helped to cut down illiteracy and to 
furnish market for newspapers. 
Since 1638, Harvard College had 
been operating, the first institution 
of its kind in the colonies. Almost 
600 graduates, by this time, had 
received their sheepskins and had 
gone out to enter the ministry, 
practice law, teach or enter business. 
Many of these graduates were to 
write for the colonial newspapers. 
New Englanders made persistent 
efforts to produce literature of vari- 
ous kinds. In the field of history, 
Cotton Mather wrote “A Brief His- 
tory of the War With the Indians,” 
William Hubbard “A Narrative of 
Troubles With the Indians” and 
Mrs. Rowlands a history of the In- 
dians. Mather also wrote an ecclesi- 
astical history of New England and 
biographies of John Eliot and Wil- 
liam Phips. When New England was 
founded, almost anyone who could 
read felt able to write poetry; and 
New England produced some good 
verse, dominated by religious feel- 
ings. Outstanding were Michael 
Wigglesworth’s “Day of Doom” and 
Anne Bradstreet’s “The Tenth Muse 
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Lately Sprung Up in America.” 
Much elegiac verse was also written. 

Toward the end of the century, 
too, New England was recovering 
some of the intellectual force it had 
lost in the middle of the century. 
College men in the early settlement 
had kept up close intellectual con- 
tact with the great minds in Eng- 
land. Because of changing political 
conditions in England, the fights 
with the Indians, the growth of a 
new generation of native-born 
Americans, contacts for a time were 
lost and a lapse of intellectual in- 
terest occurred. Now an upswing 
appeared and contacts were re- 
newed. With the coming of the new 
century little groups of men inter- 
ested in producing good prose and 
verse sprang up in New England. 
They were to contribute to, as well 
as establish, newspapers for their 
own work.“ 

Many New Englanders were in- 
terested in books and continued to 
build up their libraries with the 
classics and the latest works of 
contemporary European authors. An 
increasing number of booksellers 
came to settle in the bustling sea- 
port towns and cater to the growing 
literary demands of the colonists. 
A number of New Englanders were 
also interested in science. Mather 
was the chief patron and promoter. 
Samuel Danforth, a minister, wrote 
on the comets. Harvard acquired a 
telescope from John Winthrop, Jr. 

In other sections conditions were 
not so favorable for the production 
of literature or the establishment of 
schools. Nevertheless, a number of 
schools were founded and supported 
by religious groups as well as en- 


14 See especially Wright, p. 9. 
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dowed by private benefactors. In 
16938 the second college in the colo- 


nies, William and Mary, was estab-_ 


lished in Virginia. 


HE political situation in the 

colonies at the end of the seven- 
teenth century” tended to check 
the growth of newspapers. Although 
the colonies were originally estab- 
lished by trading companies or by 
proprietors as independent efforts, 
the trend had been since 1624 to 
make them royal provinces. It was 
believed that for purposes of regu- 
lating their commerce and naviga- 
tion and for the tightening of de- 
fense, royalization by the crown 
would produce better results and 
give a greater measure of control. 
The crown made its will effective 
through a group of royal officials 
whom it placed over each royal 
colony. These were the governor, 
the councillors, the secretary, the 
attorney-general, the receiver-gen- 
eral, the surveyor-general and the 
justices of the supreme court. The 
appointment of these officials gave 
England wide control over the exe- 
cutive and judicial branches of the 
colonial governments. 

Virginia was made a royal pro- 
vince in 1624, New Hampshire in 
1679, New York in 1685. Massa- 
chusetts in 1684 had lost its early 
charter, and was soon to become a 
royal province. Pennsylvania-Dela- 
ware and Maryland survived as 
proprietary governments, in which 
a proprietor exercised the appoint- 


%Evarts B. Greene, Foundation of 
American Nationality (New York: Ameri- 
can Book Company, 1935); Charles M. An- 
drews, Colonial Self-government (New 
York: Harpers, American Nation Series, 
Vol. 5); L. W. Labaree, Royal Government 
in America (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 19386), 
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ment power, but inasmuch as the 
proprietors were bound to enforce 
parliamentary statutes and were re- 
strained from approving any colonial 
acts contrary to English law their 
governments functioned very much 
as did those of the royal provinces. 
Connecticut and Rhode Island re- 
tained their early privilege of elect- 
ing their governors and lesser offi- 
cials. 

By this time, of course, the prin- 
ciple of representative local self- 
government had been established. 
As early as 1619 a call was issued 
for the election of representatives to 
a house of Burgesses in Jamestown, 
Virginia. The elected body was by 
no means independent, because its 
acts could be vetoed by the gover- 
nor or set aside by England. Since 
then, representative assemblies had 
also been established in other colo- 
nies. 

The strong control exerted by the 
governor extended over the press. 
In the instructions to the governors 
of the colonies appeared an im- 
portant clause: 


And foreasmuch as great incon- 
venience may arise by the liberty of 
printing in our said territory under 
your government, you are to provide 
all necessary orders that no person 
keep any printing press for printing, 
nor that any book or pamphlet or 
other matters whatsoever be printed 
without your special leave and license 
first obtained.” 


Thus nothing could be published 
unless the crown’s or proprietors’ 
representatives in the colonies were 
consulted. This factor militated 
against newspaper growth. 


1%6Clyde A. Duniway, Development of 


ees of Press in Massachusetts (Cam- 


ridge: Harvard University Press, 1906), 
bm II-V, pP. 9-82; Massachusetts Histori- 
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ociety Proceedings, June, 1898, p. 278. 
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RINTING shops had now been 

established in four of the larger 
colonies. Wooden printing presses 
were busy turning out laws, some 
books and religious tracts. Here 
was complete mechanical equip- 
ment for newspaper publishing. 

The first hand press in the colo- 
nies was brought over from Eng- 
land by the Puritan clergy. The 
Reverend Joseph Glover, a rich 
English Puritan, purchased the press 
in 1638 in London and expected it 
to be set up in Massachusetts, 
where religious tracts and sermons 
could be published.” He died on the 
ship bringing him to America. But 
Stephen Daye, the printer engaged 
to operate the press, set it up at 
Cambridge. It was used to print 
laws for the colony, psalms and cat- 
echisms for Church members and 
almanacs for more general consump- 
tion. 

The second press in Massachu- 
setts and in the colonies was brought 
over in 1641 to supplement the 
earlier one. This too was under the 
control of the clergy. The first per- 
manent restrictive law providing 
for a board of licensors was passed 
in 1664. This grew out of the first 
attempt to set up a strictly com- 
mercial press in the colonies. A 
licensing board of three, one of 
whom was the Reverend Increase 
Mather, was appointed to examine 
the issues of the press and suppress 
any matter deemed obnoxious. 

In Virginia, the second largest 
colony along the seaboard, Gover- 
nor Berkeley in 1671 made this fa- 
mous remark: 


I thank God we have no free schools 
or printing; and I hope that we shall 


17 Isaiah Thomas, History of —, in 
the Americas (Worcester: 1810), Vol. I. 
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not have them these hundred years. 
For learning has brought disobedi- 
ence and heresy and sects into the 
world; and printing has divulged them 
and libels against the government. 
God keep us from both.* 


This is an eloquent explanation 
for the lack of any printing press in 
that colony. A dozen years later, 
however, the colony grew to such an 
extent that governmental business 
increased and a printer, William 
Nuthead, came over from England 
to print the laws. He remained for 
only three years, from 1682 to 1685, 
when the government prohibited 
him from printing any more. In 
1685 he moved on to Maryland 
where he became printer” to the 
province of Maryland. 

By 1685 there was a press near 
the town of Philadelphia, but here 
the Quakers predominated and con- 
trolled the governmental machinery. 
William Bradford was the first 
printer in Pennsylvania. He jour- 
neyed with the Quakers to America 
and landed in 1682. Recognizing the 
need for a press in Pennsylvania, 
and probably receiving encourage- 
ment from the Quakers, he returned 
to England, bought one of the crude 
presses of the time and sailed to 
Philadelphia again. For more than 
a dozen years, from 1685 on, Brad- 
ford published the laws and alma- 
nacs of the colony and avoided 
trouble with the authorities. They 
retained strict control over his pub- 
lications. In 1687, the Society of 
Friends established a license bureau, 
forcing Bradford to show all the 

18Charles and Mary Beard, Rise of 
American Civilization (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1927), Vol. 1, p. 85. 
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material he intended to publish to 
the quarterly meeting.” 
Two years later, in 1689, Brad- 


ford’s smooth relations with the- 


governing powers came to an abrupt 
end. He published an address of 
George Keith, an outspoken man, 
who criticized the Quakers for hir- 
ing men to kill the obnoxious 
pirates, an action he did not think 
coincided with the Quaker code of 
justice and pacificism. The pam- 
phlet was resented. Then the sheriff 
seized Bradford and his press equip- 
ment. After some delay the printer 
was tried. Fortunately for Bradford, 
the jury disagreed and he was dis- 
charged. In order to hamper his 
printing business, the court made 
various excuses to prevent Bradford 
from reclaiming his press. He had to 
wait a long time before the equip- 
ment was released.” 

Bradford, now definitely out of 
favor with the dominant party in 
Philadelphia, expected to return to 
England. Governor Fletcher of New 
York, however, having visited Phila- 
delphia and having become ac- 
quainted with Bradford, offered him 
money to come to New York. Gov- 
ernor Fletcher wanted the laws 
printed in his own colony. An ap- 
prentice, Renier Jenson, was left in 
charge of the Philadelphia print- 
shop, and Bradford moved to New 
York in 16938, purchasing another 
hand-press in England. | 

In the other colonies there were 
no presses at all, and other methods 
had to be resorted to in order to get 





2% Livingston Schuyler, Liberty of the 
Press in the American Colonies Before the 
Revolutionary War (New York: 1905), p 
34; Isaiah Thomas, History of Printing in 
America (Worcester: 1810); Dictionary of 
American Biography, Vol. II, pp. 568, 564. 

“Schuyler, op. cit., p. 28 ff., citing ar- 
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the printing work done. Governor 
Lovelace, who became interested 
later in promoting the postal serv- 
ice between Boston and New York, 
attempted to get a Boston printer 
in 1668 to come to New York and 
print for his colony. He could not 
offer enough salary. When he wished 
to have a book on New York farm- 
ing published, he had to send to 
Boston, a customary procedure in 
the absence of a printing press. 


HEN the first Englishman 

came over to America in the 
early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, English newspapers were still 
in an embryonic stage. The news- 
paper had not become an estab- 
lished and necessary social institu- 
tion such as the school and the 
church. Hence it was not carried 
over to the new land as an essential 
part of the Englishman’s social heri- 
tage. 

Caxton had brought over his first 
printing press to England in 1476, 
but the King, supreme in England, 
established a license system to regu- 
late all printed matter. Under these 
circumstances, it was dangerous and 
foolhardy for any printer to start a 
newspaper. By 1621 Nicholas 
Bourne and Thomas Archer, how- 
ever, began publication of the 
Weekly News from Italy, German, 
Hungarie, Bohemia, the Palatinate, 
France and the Low Countries. 

In the following decades, while 
the American seaboard was being 
settled, the English people strug- 
gled with their king for the estab- 
lishment of newspapers free from 
license power. During the seven- 
teenth century, both royalist and 
parliamentary groups recognized the 
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value of the newspaper in influenc- 
ing public opinion. With the growth 
of a more democratic England, par- 
liament won its right to unlicensed 
publication, but not before 1695. 

Methods of journalism had im- 
proved since the early part of the 
century. Now both foreign and 
domestic news were printed in the 
same newspaper. The irregularly 
written news-letter had become a 
printed weekly, then a semi-weekly, 
a tri-weekly and finally, in 1702, a 
daily. The format had altered also. 
Instead of one column, two and 
three columns of type appeared on 
each page. Woodcuts of postmen 
and ships, representing the facili- 
ties for carrying the newspaper, ap- 
peared at the top of page one. Ad- 
vertising also developed to supple- 
ment the publisher’s income. 

The newspaper, by the end of the 
century, had consequently become a 
firmly established institution in 
England, and was becoming recog- 
nized as an effective medium for 
presenting parliament’s views as op- 
posed to the crown’s. Papers were 
sent over to the colonies and were 
eagerly read. London papers were 
subscribed to by taverns and 
wealthy merchants here. How long 
would it be before a London pub- 
lisher came to one of the seaport 
towns in America, and, finding con- 
ditions “suitable,” attempt publica- 
tion of a native product? 

A precipitating factor which per- 
haps accounted for the publication 
of the first newspaper was the issu- 
ance of a number of broadsides, 
news-sheets and pamphlets in Boston 
toward the end of the seventeenth 
century. They were strong indica- 
tions of the growing interest in 
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printed news and the discussion of 
current events. Such broadsides and 
news-sheets had also been forerun- 
ners of the regularly printed news- 
papers which appeared in England 
at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. 

In America they grew out of par- 
ticular political, economic and relig- 
ious conditions — especially in Mas- 
sachusetts. A conflict resulted from 
the new British colonial policy 
which sought to get a tighter grip 
upon Massachusetts and to prevent 
the colony from violating the navi- 
gation acts passed by the parlia- 
ment. The Massachusetts charter, 
under which the colonists had en- 
joyed such freedom, was vacated in 
October, 1684. The colony now be- 
came a royal colony, with control 
centered in the hands of a governor 
appointed by the king. The new 
governor, Edmund Andros, passed a 
series of laws not to their liking; 
he unseated the Puritans from long- 
held positions of power. A revolu- 
tion occurred. Andros and his men 
were seized and thrown into jail. 
Broadsides were issued during the 
course of the bitter conflict, and 
pamphlets justifying the revolution 
came from the presses.” These pub- 
lications probably suggested to Ben- 
jamin Harris, former London news- 
paper publisher, the possibility of 
newspaper publication in Boston, 
for they showed him the public in- 
terest in news and discussion of cur- 
rent affairs. If he were not to suc- 
ceed at this particular time, at any 
rate, the changing economic, cul- 
tural and social conditions were pre- 

2W. H. Whitmore, editor, Andros 
Tracts (Boston: Prince Society, 1889); 
Charles M. Andrews, Narratives of the In- 
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paring the ground for regular news- 
paper publication; for in 1704 John 
Campbell began to issue the Boston 
News-Letter. : 

Great credit must be given to 
Harris and Campbell for surmount- 
ing the obstacles in the colonial en- 
vironment and launching the first 
native newspapers. But in a com- 
plete and adequate account of the 
birth of these papers, economic, so- 
cial and cultural conditions must be 
considered and given due weight. 
Publick Occurrences and the News- 
Letter did not spring up by chance. 
The first American newspapers grew 
out of the peculiar conditions in the 
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colonial environment, out of the de- 
sire for political and commercial 
news, foreign and domestic, and the 
need for an advertising medium. 
The two publishers recognized these 
needs, and with the aid of the crude 
facilities of the period, met the 
needs and issued their newspapers. 
The social conditions had been in 
the making for a century. With the 
precedent set by the English news- 
papers, it is likely that within a 
quarter of a century, by 1725, if 
Harris and Campbell had not start- 
ed their papers, other publishers 
would have begun to issue weeklies 
in seaport towns. 





The Social Enrichment 
Of Journalism Curricula 


By Earl L. Vance 


The trends in journalism curricula toward em- 
phasizing the social bearing of journalism and 
toward inclusion of journalistic courses in non- 
professional education are examined by a teacher 
in the Florida State College for Women. 


F the subjects in the college 

curriculum having a predomi- 
nantly social bearing, journalism is 
one of the last to be given a social 
emphasis. As a study it has been 
regarded by both teachers of the 
subject and by laymen as almost 
exclusively professional or voca- 
tional, and in a fairly narrow sense. 
Comparisons of training in journal- 
ism and training in law, dentistry 
and medicine recur in the shop lit- 
erature of journalism teachers; and 
the first reaction of the layman 
when the teaching of journalism is 
mentioned usually relates to its vo- 
cational function. That there should 
be such a thing as education in 
journalism as well as education for 
journalism is an idea that has been 
slow in taking hold. Students of 
political science or economics are not 
expected necessarily to enter politics 
or business; but it has often been 
taken for granted that students of 
journalism would as a matter of 
course be planning to enter news- 
paper work. 

This extremely narrow view has 
been, I think, a disservice to jour- 
nalistic education. It has, in the first 
place, retarded what otherwise 


might have been a more rapid de- 
velopment of liberal-type courses in 
journalism; and keeping the teach- 
ing of journalism thus narrowly pro- 
fessional, it has made it possible for 
critics to attack it as lacking sub- 
stance, significance and indeed even 
professional value. As a result, jour- 
nalistic education has often been 
taken, however unjustly, by those 
who imagine themselves to be edu- 
cational purists as the ace example 
of the intrusion into the curriculum 
of matter lacking depth, breadth 
and general importance. 

A telling example of this attitude 
is seen in the case of Harvard Uni- 
versity, which could find nothing 
better to do with the Nieman en- 
dowment for the advancement of 
journalism than to establish general 
fellowships for newspaper men. In 
doing this Harvard was saying quite 
pointedly that she did not consider 
the direct study of journalism as 
worthy to place alongside the study 
of Military Science and Tactics, the 
Principles of Teaching, the Improve- 
ment of Instruction in the Pre-Com- 
mercial Subjects, the Teaching of 
Mathematics and many other such 
courses now found in her catalogue. 
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The University of Chicago protests 
even more loudly the unworthiness 
of journalism to grace her cur- 
riculum, the exclusive character of 
which is suggested by such courses 
as the Science of Cooking, Secre- 
tarial Training, Teaching Nutrition 
in the Secondary and Elementary 
School, Problems of Sales Manage- 
ment and the Teaching of Type- 
writing. 

Silly or not, this prejudice against 
journalism is doing harm not merely 
to journalism but to the whole edu- 
cational program when it causes a 
great university to refuse to sponsor 
serious study in journalism, perhaps 
the most under-emphasized and un- 
der-studied subject in the whole 
range of democratic education, while 
at the same time it is willing to 
conduct dozens of other studies of 
a relatively insignificant and trifling 
character. 

It is not my purpose to account 
for this prejudice against journal- 
ism courses, but if such an account 
were balanced up I do not think 
journalism teachers would escape a 
large page in the ledger. With the 
best of intentions, no doubt, jour- 
nalism teachers have approached 
their subject too largely as a vo- 
cational tool and have given far too 
little attention to the large number 
of students who will never enter the 
profession of journalism but who 
could profit greatly as individuals 
and as citizens from knowledge of 
much that journalism has to teach. 
Often teachers have even said they 
do not care for the non-professional 
student. And in setting up stand- 
ards for teachers of journalism they 
have always emphasized vocational 
experience equally with, if indeed 
not more than, scholarly training. 
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I do not care to belittle the value 
of vocational experience, but I think 
it might be pointed out that busi- 
ness schools or departments of eco- 
nomics or of political science do not 
similarly emphasize business or po- 
litical experience as a background 
for their teachers. 


APPILY, there are now definite 

signs that the study of jour- 
nalism is being envisioned in a new, 
much broader and, I think, much 
more fruitful light. These signs have 
been appearing on the horizon in 
somewhat isolated and spotty in- 
stances for a good many years, but 
they have now become sufficiently 
numerous to indicate a trend. In 
general, this trend is toward the rec- 
ognition of the larger and more 
needed function to be served by 
courses in journalism, over and 
above the vocational, in educating 
the general student about the press 
and all of its implications in the 
democratic scheme. Such a trend 
is seen not only in the offering of a 
great number of journalism courses 
of a purely liberal character but also 
in a somewhat lessened emphasis on 
technique, with a correspondingly 
greater emphasis on the social, ethi- 
cal and cultural aspects of journal- 
ism in the standard professional 
courses. 

Dr. Willard G. Bleyer, director of 
the University of Wisconsin School 
of Journalism until his death in Oc- 
tober, 1935, has been credited with 
leading the movement away from 
preoccupation solely with technical 
subject matter, and his influence 
undoubtedly reorientated the think- 
ing of many teachers of journalism. 
Exposure to the methods of the 
social studies in leading graduate 
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schools influenced others. Teachers 
trained on the higher graduate 
school level were no longer content 
to occupy themselves with purely 
technical courses since their train- 
ing fitted them to explore the social 
backgrounds of the press and to 
organize course material around 
their investigations and their inte- 
gration of the social studies and 
journalism. 

Important changes in curriculum- 
making appeared in the twenties 
and continued with accelerated 
force in the early thirties. Instances 
of these newer conceptions of jour- 
nalism as university-level subject 
matter can be traced through the 
examination of university catalogues 
and curricula. The transition ap- 
peared in the introduction of courses 
examining the social nature of the 
press, exploring the field of com- 
munications and the foreign news- 
papers and studying the role of the 
press in the formation of public 
opinion. Specific examples were Dr. 
Bleyer’s early seminars for graduate 
students at the University of Wis- 
consin and in Dean Eric W. Allen’s 
course in Editing at the University 
of Oregon. Dean Allen emphasized 
investigative method. The work of 
the course centered around a study 
of concrete current problems and 
called for competent research in 
these problems on the part of the 
student.’ A part of the course in- 
cluded practice in the writing of edi- 
torials and editorial articles. Another 
approach in the period of the twen- 
ties was Professor Baker Brownell’s 
course in the Problems of Con- 
temporary Thought at Northwest- 
ern University. 

1 Eric W. Allen. “Journalism as Applied 


Social Science,” JouRNALISM BULLETIN, 4:1, 
pp. 1-7. 
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When the University of Minne- 
sota Department of Journalism was 
fully established on a departmental 
basis in 1927, the trend was ac- 
centuated by the introduction of 
courses in the Press and Public 
Opinion and in Foreign News 
Sources, and the Department of 
Journalism, University of Alabama, 
introduced in the late twenties 
courses in Current Affairs, which 
placed emphasis upon the current- 
affairs content of journalism rather 
than upon the technique, and in the 
American Newspaper, which was a 
survey of the field from the point 
of view of the non-professional read- 
er as well as the potential news- 
paper man. Taste and discrimina- 
tion were encouraged.’ 

In 1931 the Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Journalism re-orientated its 
work in Editorial Writing. In lieu of 
a course which had, in the opinion 
of the journalism staff, overempha- 
sized techniques, a course in Con- 
temporary Affairs was substituted. 
This change was made because the 
Minnesota staff believed that the 
first training necessary for potential 
editorial (and interpretative) writers 
was a background knowledge and 
understanding of the roots of con- 
temporary economic, political and 
social trends, and that the new 
course would serve to integrate the 
social studies courses as they might 
be brought to bear upon journalistic 
problems. Students in Contempo- 
rary Affairs wrote editorials only 
after thorough-going analysis and 
study of significant social, political 
and economic movements and 
events. This viewpoint of the prob- 
lem was later accepted by the Uni- 


2Clarence E. Cason. “Journalism in 
Liberal Education,” JouRNALISM QUARTER- 
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versity of Washington, Northwest- 
ern University and other schools of 
journalism. 


HILE two or three universi- 

ties have been outstanding in 
developing liberal-type courses in 
journalism, scores of other institu- 
tions have also gone far in this di- 
rection, as a glance at their cata- 
logues will reveal. Aside from the 
courses in the history of journalism 
and the ethics of journalism, which 
have long been standard, the most 
common of these purely liberal-type 
courses are of three general kinds, 
each of which is found in at least 
a score of institutions. These are (1) 
courses having to do with the news- 
paper as a social institution; (2) 
courses devoted to the reading on 
and interpretation of current af- 
fairs; and (3) courses in public opin- 
ion. 

Courses in the first group, given a 
wide variety of titles, indicate the 
many different approaches made to 
the study of the press. Here are 
typical examples: American News- 
papers (Alabama, Butler, Michigan, 
Minnesota); The American News- 
paper (Northwestern); The News- 
paper (Ohio University); Contempo- 
rary American Newspapers (Geor- 
gia); The Newspaper in Society 
(Kansas); The Newspaper and So- 
ciety (Washington); The Modern 
Newspaper (Ohio State) ; The News- 
paper as an Institution (Butler); 
Current Newspaper Problems (Min- 
nesota); The Press and Foreign Af- 
fairs (Minnesota); The Newspaper 
as a Factor in International Rela- 
tions (Maine); The Influence of the 

8 Byron H. Christian, ‘Contemporary 
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Newspaper (Minnesota); Contempo- 
rary Journalism (Temple); Ethics 
and Contemporary Newspapers 
(Colorado); The Newspaper in the 
Twentieth Century (Maine); Social 
Aspects of Journalism (Stanford); 
Social Influence of the Press (Il- 
linois); Social Problems in Journal- 
ism (Nevada); Readings in Journal- 
ism (Minnesota). The Weekly News- 
paper, a course devoted exclusively 
to the place, function and problems 
of the small weekly, is found in 
many institutions. Comparative 
Journalism, also found in a consid- 
erable number of institutions (in- 
cluding Missouri, Texas Christian, 
Texas, Washington, Arizona, Flori- 
da, Florida State, Kansas and Ohio 
State), represents, as its name im- 
plies, the comparative approach to 
the study of the newspaper. It often 
includes a study of the foreign press, 
as does the course in World Jour- 
nalism at Stanford. Foreign News 
Sources (Minnesota), Press Systems 
of the World (Illinois), Foreign 
News and the Foreign Press (Emory), 
Foreign News and the European 
Press (Georgia) and World Press and 
Communications (Northwestern) are 
courses devoted exclusively to the 
study of the foreign press and for- 
eign news in American papers. Top- 
ics in International News Commu- 
nication (Minnesota) is a graduate 
seminar in communications prob- 
lems, foreign and domestic. 
Corresponding to the courses con- 
cerned with the newspaper as an in- 
stitution are a scattered few de- 
voted to the magazine. American 
Magazines (Oklahoma) and The 
Magazine (Georgia) are typical. The 
University of Alabama has a course 
entitled The Newspaper and Radio, 
and there are doubtless other courses 
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dealing with this additional impor- 
tant communication agency. 

It is not always clear what type 
of content is emphasized in the in- 
troductory courses in journalism, 
apart from courses in newspaper 
reporting. In some of the introduc- 
tory offerings preoccupation with 
current affairs seems to be empha- 
sized, while in others instructors at- 
tempt to place the newspaper in its 
social frame-work. Still others place 
some emphasis on vocational oppor- 
tunities in journalism. 

Many of these courses are de- 
scribed simply as Introduction to 
Modern Journalism (Drake, Ken- 
tucky, Northwestern, Illinois, Flori- 
da, Florida State) and others as a 
Survey of Journalism (Nebraska, 
Drake, Kentucky, Wyoming), 
though it is obvious from the cata- 
logue descriptions that these courses 
differ very considerably in subject 
matter and general approach. Some 
of them apparently are similar to 
many of the courses on the news- 
paper as a social institution men- 
tioned above, but most are courses 
in extensive journalistic reading. A 
common title for advanced courses 
that really probe deeply into the 
underlying causes that produce sig- 
nificant newsworthy trends and hap- 
penings is something like Current 
Affairs (Alabama) or Contemporary 
Affairs (Minnesota, Northwestern, 
Illinois, Washington). Similar titles 
are Editorial Interpretation of Cur- 
rent Affairs (Rutgers); Contempo- 
rary Affairs and the Newspaper 
(North Dakota); The Press and Con- 
temporary Affairs (Ohio State); Cur- 
rent Reading (Florida State); News- 
paper Reading (Ohio University); 
Contemporary Thought and Devel- 
opment (Ohio University); and Con- 
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temporary Journalistic Thought 
(Florida). Washington and Lee has 
a course entitled Correlation of Jour- 
nalism, which the catalogue descrip- 
tion indicates is an effort to correlate 
the various materials from other 
fields with the student’s journalistic 
purposes. 

Most such courses involve con- 
siderable reading from the best 
newspapers, current reviews, peri- 
odicals and books which analyze 
and attempt to explain and inter- 
pret our social complexities, confu- 
sions and the major trends which 
are manifest in our social life. 

Some courses seem to be concerned 
exclusively with the news, as, for 
example, Interpreting the Day’s 
News (Nevada, Drake), although 
only a participation in the work of 
these courses could reveal whether 
the instructors probe more deeply 
into events than an explanation of 
the overt happening that finds its 
way into newspaper type. 

In the third category of courses 
are those considering the problems 
of public opinion and the effects on 
social thinking and social action of 
the symbols carried over the com- 
munication channels and appearing 
in the agencies of mass impression. 
Studies in this problem are offered 
explicitly in at least a score of in- 
stances. The content of such courses 
varies. Problems of public relations 
and propaganda and even of censor- 
ship are emphasized in many of 
these courses, and into many of 
them advanced students in the so- 
cial studies are admitted. That pub- 
lic opinion and its manifestations 
are considered an important matter 
for study is obvious from a glance 
at titles and catalogue descriptions 
of journalism courses. 
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The most usual title given this 
study is Public Opinion (Northwest- 
ern, Washington and Lee, Emory, 


Florida, Florida State, Kentucky,” 


Louisiana State). Variations on this 
title are The Press and Public Opin- 
ion (Minnesota, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Butler, Oklahoma, Rutgers), Public 
Opinion and the Press (Georgia), 
Public Opinion and Social Institu- 
tions (Oregon), Formation of Public 
Opinion (Minnesota), Opinion For- 
mation (Oregon), and Psychology of 
Human Interest (Columbia). Courses 
are also found in Propaganda (Wash- 
ington, Florida), Propaganda and 
Censorship (Kansas), History of 
Freedom of the Press (Columbia), 
Propaganda and Censorship in the 
Modern World (Minnesota), and 
Influence of the Newspaper (Ken- 
tucky). 

These lists are not a complete 
roll of liberal-type journalism offer- 
ings in American colleges, for I have 
not had access to many catalogues, 
some of which would undoubtedly 
reveal still other courses of a liberal 
character. 

Perhaps the most significant evi- 
dence of the new trend in the char- 
acter of journalism studies is to be 
seen, however, not in the courses 
themselves, but in the new role be- 
ing assigned to departments of jour- 
nalism in the institutional scheme. 
In only one instance that I know of 
is a department of journalism now 
found in any division other than the 
liberal arts college (except where it 
is itself organized as a separate 
school). Moreover, its position in 
the liberal arts college is nearly al- 
ways in the broad group of subjects 
comprising the social studies, only 
occasionally with the humanities (in 
instances where it is closely allied 
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with English), and seldom with the 
vocational subjects such as home 
economics. At Stanford University 
the fact that the Division of Jour- 
nalism is an integral part of the 
School of Social Studies is an out- 
standing recognition of the social 
import of journalism. 

The organization of the work in 
the General College at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota eight years ago 
is a clear indication that courses 
usually classified as falling within 
the field of journalism have values 
which aid in training students for 
citizenship and useful living. In set- 
ting up courses that would provide 
the basic foundation of a general 
education, the director of the Gen- 
eral College thought that his stu- 
dents required some initiation into 
the workings of public opinion and 
something more than the layman’s 
superficial knowledge of current hap- 
penings. In the social science area of 
the College, a course in the Forma- 
tion of Public Opinion was set up, 
the material and teachers of which 
are from the Department of Jour- 
nalism. A journalism graduate was 
drawn in to offer the course in Cur- 
rent History in the social-civic orien- 
tation area. Here was a major recog- 
nition of the contribution journal- 
ism can offer to the field of general 
education. 


HREE broad questions need to 

be examined concerning these 
general courses in journalism: (1) 
Do they have value as professional 
training? (2) Does journalism have 
anything fundamental to offer gen- 
eral education? (8) Does this mate- 
rial warrant special handling, or 
could it not be included in existing 
courses in other departments? 
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I think we might begin considera- 
tion of the first topic—as to the 
value of general courses for profes- 
sional students— by quoting Presi- 
dent Hutchins’ caustic remark made 
in 1987 to the Inland Daily Press 
Association. In denouncing the teach- 
ing of journalism, all teaching of jour- 
nalism, he said, among other things 
that “the best preparation for jour- 
nalism is a good education.” It is true 
of course if simply taken literally; but 
it is false in its implications that jour- 
nalism is unique in this respect, that 
the study of journalism has nothing 
to contribute to a “good education” 
and that the old-line courses can all 
be depended on unfailingly to give 
one. It is possible to quarrel with all 
of these propositions. 

But that the profession of journal- 
ism demands the best possible edu- 
cation no one would seriously ques- 
tion. Journalism curricula have long 
recognized this fact in their liberal 
requirements of background courses. 
The more recent development of non- 
technical courses in journalism is a 
logical further recognition of the 
same fact. This development is des- 
tined, I think, to go much further, 
because journalism schools, along 
with almost all phases of American 
education, have, in my judgment, re- 
mained too narrowly specialized. 

For the real justification for special 
training for the professions, particu- 
larly for journalism, is found only in 
a minor sense in the need of teaching 
certain unique skills or materials pe- 
culiar to a given profession. It is 
found also in the need of giving a 
special application and focus to all 
materials, many of which are com- 
mon to other fields. In such profes- 
sions as teaching and journalism es- 
pecially, in which the importance of 
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technique dwindles by comparison 
with that of general educational 
background, it is especially unfortu- 
nate when the preparatory training 
is too largely technical. There is still 
a large need for such training, how- 
ever, in assisting the student to mold 
the great variety of his educational 
materials into their professional uses, 
in showing him their professional 
bearings, and in correlating them in- 
to a professional pattern so that he 
will better see the relationships and 
interrelationships between his chosen 
profession and the general social 
structure. It is the function of the 
various general and background 
courses in journalism to meet this 
need. 

The second large question — as to 
whether journalism has anything to 
offer the non-professional student, 
anything to contribute to a “good 
education” — is one that would not 
even be raised were it not for the 
great hold tradition has on our edu- 
cational curriculum. Considering the 
crucial importance of journalism in 
the democratic framework, it is ironi- 
cal that only the dictators have 
given adequate practical recognition 
of it. The position of the press has 
been called by Sir Wilmott Lewis, 
Washington correspondent of the 
London Times, “the greatest un- 
solved problem of democracy”; and 
yet this instrument, performing the 
basic function in a democracy of se- 
lecting and conveying to the people 
their information, mis-information, 
ideas and attitudes is still deemed 
unworthy of serious study in some 
of our great universities and re- 
ceives but scant attention in our 
whole educational system. In all of 
our efforts to educate for democratic 
citizenship we are still giving far 
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more attention to drilling students 
in the elements of foreign grammar 
than to acquainting them with the 
nature, methods, 
achievements and inherent limita- 
tions of their chief medium of infor- 
mation. We are graduating students 
from both high school and college 
without giving them any approxi- 
mately adequate acquaintance with 
or discrimination in the various 
journalistic tools upon which they 
are going to be so dependent for 
their information and ideas about 
their world all the rest of their lives 
—indeed without even trying to 
give them such discrimination. 
The contribution of journalism to 
general education must be to plug 
this gap, and the various general 
courses in journalism that have 
been inaugurated over the country 
are in the main designed to do this. 
They have three broad purposes. 
One group of courses aims to edu- 
cate the student about the newspa- 
per as an evolving social institution. 
It raises questions about the press 
and the communications channels 
generally, the answers to which are 
of great importance to all citizens in 
a democracy. What is its ownership? 
Is there such a thing as a monopoly 
in restraint of ideas? What has been 
the long path toward the goal of a 
free press? To what extent has the 
concentration of ideological power 
gone and what are the implications 
of this? Are there ramifications, as 
most persons apparently believe, be- 
tween control of the press and con- 
trol of finance, industry or govern- 
ment? In this connection the por- 
trayal of how the world-wide com- 
munications system is organized and 
at what points and in whose inter- 
est, nationalistic or otherwise, the 


management, 
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flow of news is impeded or distorted 
becomes of increasing importance. 
These are only a few of the topics 
appropriate to a study of the news- 
paper as a social institution and of 
its relationship to the communica- 
tions network generally. 

Other courses should seek to as- 
sist the student in developing a more 
intelligent judgment of news. Courses 
in Comparative Journalism, in which 
different versions of news as seen in 
several newspapers are examined, 
have this as their objective, in part 
at least. Studies of news values, of 
distortion, of the methods of news- 
gathering, of the inherent difficulties 
of securing a complete and accurate 
picture, of communication agencies, 
of the problem of censorship both 
direct and indirect, of the qualifica- 
tion of personnel and of the efforts 
through propaganda, suppression 
and the exercise of various pressures 
to manufacture public opinion — all 
these make invaluable contributions 
to general education. 

Nor should the very important 
field of magazine periodicals be neg- 
lected in general education. If for no 
other purpose than to develop bet- 
ter reading tastes in periodical lit- 
erature, courses in magazine reading 
and analysis should be an important 
part of the general curriculum. This 
is the main sort of reading students 
are later going to do, and the con- 
ventional courses in literature do 
not adequately prepare them to 
make wise choices in this field. Let 
anyone who doubts this look at the 
circulation figures of the better 
magazines and compare them with 
the enrollment in literature classes 
for even a single year. 

The past ten or twelve years has 
witnessed the development in the 
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schools of journalism of courses in 
public opinion. A few “pioneers” 
recognized that since journalists deal 
with this phenomenon, it should be 
studied by those who have the power 
to influence groups of readers. While 
there is some evidence that the older 
courses emphasized at first the his- 
torical and theoretical approach, this 
is no longer true. Realistic studies 
of public opinion, propaganda and 
public relations are the rule in the 
best institutions, and the current 
uses to which both democratic and 
authoritarian governments, political 
parties, economic groups and others 
put propaganda are studied and an- 
alyzed. The relation of the press to 
propaganda has become an exceed- 
ingly important problem for class- 
room dissection. 

Non-majors are permitted to en- 
roll in such courses in some of the 
schools and departments of journal- 
ism since the demand for work in 
public opinion is not limited to in- 
tending practitioners of journalism, 
and in one case a professor of jour- 
nalism offers a course in Propaganda 
as a Social and Political Force in the 
department of political science. 

I shall not go into the more tech- 
nical phases of journalistic studies, 
which are many and often impor- 
tant for the general student. The 
topics already mentioned comprise 
abundant material for a half-dozen 
or more courses highly pertinent to 
general education and constitute, as 
I see it, the greatest contribution 
journalism has to offer American 
education. 

Many persons would perhaps agree 
with all I have said about the im- 
portance of journalism in a demo- 
cratic society and the need of edu- 
cation with reference to it, but they 
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would say this material should be 
taught in some other department or 
departments. Here we run up against 
the departmental mind which would 
be outraged either at the suggestion 
that any of the existing departments 
should be merged or that new ones 
may be needed. 

As a matter of fact, the question 
of whether any subject shall be 
taught in an independent course or 
whether a group of such courses 
shall be organized into an independ- 
ent unit known as a department is 
solely one of the relative importance 
attached to it. Even in the physical 
sciences the demarcations between 
mathematics and astronomy and 
physics and chemistry are sometimes 
tentative. In the social studies they 
are much more so. Government could 
as well be considered as a social in- 
strument and taught in the depart- 
ment of sociology, or an economic 
instrument and taught in the depart- 
ment of economics, as be taught in- 
dependently. Whether the facts of 
family income are economic or so- 
cial or political depends on the par- 
ticular use to which they are at the 
moment being put. John Stuart 
Mill’s “Essay on Liberty” is litera- 
ture and it is history and it is politi- 
cal science; the justification for 
studying it explicitly as political 
science is to insure that its great 
political implications will receive due 
emphasis and application. 

And this is likewise the justifi- 
cation for studying journalism ex- 
plicitly: namely, that so important 
a matter cannot be left to hap- 
hazard consideration or largely neg- 
lected as at present. Considering the 
importance of developing good hab- 
its, sound judgments and intelligent 
discrimination in journalistic read- 
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ing; considering further the great 
importance of this chief informa- 
tional medium in determining our 
whole social and cultural destiny: 
and considering finally the great im- 
mensity and complexity of the sub- 
ject itself, with all of its ramifica- 
tions and interrelationships with all 
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phases of our living, journalism can- 
not be taught adequately except as 
a separate discipline. Passing con- 
sideration of so fundamental a mat- 
ter to a class in sociology or English 
or elsewhere only deceives the stu- 
dent into thinking it of slight im- 
portance. 
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Pusuicity AND Diptomacy. By Oron 
James Hale. New York: D. Ap- 


pleton-Century Company. 1940. 


486 pp. $4.00. 


ELUGED by unsound books, 

articles and talk about the 
press, propaganda and “public 
opinion” in relation to foreign 
policy, teachers of journalism will 
welcome this historically sound, in- 
telligent study of the relations be- 
tween England and Germany dur- 
ing the quarter century preceding 
the first world war. 

Beginning his narrative with the 
period when popular literacy, man- 
hood suffrage, and mass circulations 
were beginning to be felt as _ poli- 
tical forces, Professor Hale prefers 
the term “publicity” to the amor- 
phous phrase “public opinion,” 
against the use of which he offers 
four tenable objections. One, his 
second, is that “the singular noun 
‘opinion’ connotes a unified opinion 
or consensus,” a condition that he 
believes “is almost always an ex- 
ception.” Although there are two 
or three occasions when such a 
uniformity of opinion apparently 
did exist, as, for instance, the Ger- 
man attitude toward the Boer war 
and the British attitude concerning 
the national danger in Germany’s 
bid for sea power, Professor Hale 
refrains from writing of “public 
opinion.” 

In our era of easy, catch-reader 
single-explanations, it is stimulat- 
ing—and for this reviewer, even 
exciting—to find Professor Hale 
emphasizing the complexity of an 
analysis of responsibility or an ex- 
planation of causes. As he points 
out (p. 327) there are actually “a 
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thousand cross-currents . . . cause 
and effect become in many instances 
almost indistinguishable. A narra- 
tor’s task would be greatly simpli- 
fied if he could choose one thesis 
and develop it by bringing together 
only the material relevant to that 
particular pattern.” We owe him a 
debt of gratitude that he had the 
intellectual integrity to refrain from 
easy and fallacious over-simplifica- 
tion. 

Rather, Professor Hale brings out 
sharply the “complex web of social, 
psychological and economic forces” 
at work. Evidence concerning the 
popular explanation of “economic 
determinism”— so popular because 
it disposes of the need of knowing 
anything about history—shows that 
attitudes and self-interest often do 
not coincide and that measurement 
of the “emotional residue” from 
economic factors is unprovable. 
That domestic politics are often 
weightier determinants of policy he 
makes clear. 

Extremely significant to the 
readers of the JouRNALISM QUART- 
ERLY is the evidence, given on a 
score of pages, that the ultimate 
control of what appears in the 
columns of newspapers does lie in 
the dictate of the readers. Evidence 
concerning popular control over 
foreign policy, even in Imperial 
Germany, while apparently contra- 
dictory, indicates that there are 
also points beyond which no poli- 
tical government or permanent civil 
service can go. 

Interesting is the observation 
that Professor Hale, in clearly 
tracing the intricacies of the pattern, 
almost never has to call on the 
much misused word “propaganda.” 
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Speaking of the change that came 
with the development of the cheap, 
large-circulation press in the 1890's, 
Professor Hale rather slightingly 
refers to the “purveyors of yellow 
journals” who “aimed to give these 
readers what they wanted.” An in- 
stance of catering to readers’ de- 
mands as a choice preferable to a 
disappearing circulation can be 
found earlier and not in a yellow 
journal if we recall how at the time 
of the Crimean War the Times fol- 
lowed popular clamor, Mr. Walter 
lamenting his paper had _ been 
“browbeaten into support of war.” 

A 500-word review is inadequate 
space for this reviewer to quibble 
for the sake of an argument over 
two or three questions of interpre- 
tation or to express his personal 
debt to one of the most stimulating 
and satisfying books he has read for 
a long time. 

RecinaLp CoGGEsHALL 
University of Maine 
- * 7: 


Tue PouiticaL Use or tHe Rapio. 
By Thomas Grandin. Geneva, 
Switzerland: Geneva Research 
Center. Geneva Studies, Vol. X, 
No. 3. August, 1989. 116 pp. (U. 
S. distribution: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. 40 cents.) 


HOMAS GRANDIN’S study of 

the radio armaments race ap- 
peared a few days or a few weeks 
before the outbreak of Europe’s 
“shooting war.” One who reads the 
book now, with a knowledge of the 
fury of the nationalistic struggle 
for power during the past year, may 
be impressed, as this reviewer was, 
with the inevitability of the devel- 
opments carefully charted by Mr. 
Grandin. The political use of radio by 
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European nations since the inva- 
sion of Poland has been a logical 
continuation and extension of the 
nationalistic excesses which Mr. 
Grandin describes. 

Hindsight gives a strange ap- 
pearance to only a few passages. 
Mr. Grandin describes in consider- 
able detail the furious radio war- 
fare between Germany and Italy 
on one side and Soviet Russia on 
the other, but the sudden turnabout 
to radio cordiality among these 
states simply emphasizes the com- 
pleteness with which radio has be- 
come the tool of power politicians. 
The constructive suggestion Mr. 
Grandin makes in his conclusion— 
that the public protest to program 
directors in the various countries 
against the abuse of radio broad- 
casting for nationalistic ends—now 
has a quaint sound, but the author 
doesn’t indicate that in August of 
1939 he had any more faith in the 
power of this than in that of any 
other form of control to arrest the 
race toward chaos. “Another world 
war is being prepared in the ether,” 
he wrote, “as well as in the arma- 
ments factories.” 

Another suggestion of Mr. Gran- 
din’s has already become an actu- 
ality. He advocates the monitor- 
ing and transcribing of the voices 
of the ether in a sober and scholarly 
fashion so as to arouse the public 
and broadcasters “to the real 
dangers of the existing situation.” 
Such an enterprise now may be 
like locking the stable after the 
horse is stolen, but the Princeton 
Listening Center and some of the 
broadcasting companies in this 
country are now monitoring and 
transcribing the propaganda voices 
of the ether for the edification of 
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the American public. Various bel- 
ligerent governments are monitoring 
as a part of the war effort. If the 


transcriptions become public after- 


the war they might possibly (but 
not probably) aid in inducing a 
sophistication that would impede 
future propaganda excesses. 

The first chapter of the book de- 
scribes how radio has been em- 
ployed by governments for domestic 
political purposes. The second chap- 
ter describes broadcasting assault 
and defense tactics among European 
nations. Chapter III describes the 
amazingly rapid development of in- 
tercontinental broadcasting through 
powerful short-wave transmitters. 
The fourth chapter comments on 
the effects of political transmissions 
upon the public, with case studies 
of the influence of radio during the 
Anschluss and the Czech crises. The 
last chapter describes the vain ef- 
forts to control the political content 
of radio through broadcasting 
unions, conventions, bi-lateral treat- 
ies and similar devices. Some useful 
appendices include a summary of 
European long and medium wave 
power increases from 1926 to 1938; 
a summary of receiving sets in use 
in various countries; and a very 
complete schedule of foreign broad- 
castings, mainly short-wave and 
intended for reception abroad, as of 
May 20, 1939. 

Mr. Grandin has written a com- 
pact, accurate, authoritative and 
extremely useful summary of the 
development of political manipula- 
tion of broadcasting up to the very 
end of the pre-war period. He should 
soon write the tragic sequel. 

O. W. Riece. 
Washington and Lee University 
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Gossrp—Tae Lire anp TIMES oF 
Water WIncuELL. By St. Clair 
McKelway. New York: Viking 
Press. 1940. 150 pp. $1.75. 


RTHUR CAESAR, the play- 

wright, once described Walter 
Winchell as “the mental mendicant.” 
As the seeker of alms often receives 
spurious coins, the person who lives 
by gifts of gossip often receives 
many false items. 

Mr. McKelway and his research 
assistant, John Bainbridge, checked 
239 items appearing in five columns 
by Winchell. They could not verify 
108, and of the remainder found 53 
wholly accurate, 24 partially accu- 
rate, and 54 wholly inaccurate. 
Similarly, Mr. McKelway analyzes 
Winchell’s claims to scoops, and 
finds few of them substantiated. 
Luck, he writes, often aids the 
Winchell score for accuracy because 
an item suggests to those mentioned 
an action they had not contem- 
plated. But as often persons he 
mentions change their minds, and 
the item turns false. 

Nonetheless, for 


fifteen years 
Winchell has kept city editors of 
rival papers checking every item he 
publishes. How often this has been 
fruitless, many can testify. On the 
other hand, Mr. McKelway points 
out that the work of Winchell and 


his imitators has broken down 
traditional standards of reporting. 
Rural papers since time immemorial 
have printed harmless personal gos- 
sip, but larger papers were content 
to present the news of those things 
that were matters of public record 
or public announcement. Today 
even the most staid papers have 
adopted the tabloid formula de- 
scribed some years ago by Winchell’s 
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old boss, Emile Gauvreau, who 
pointed out that the substance of 
gossip can be revealed safely through 
publication of a denial when the 
gossip itself is unsafe to publish. 
The result, Mr. McKelway suggests, 
has been a lowering of public taste 
in America, a loss to the American 
tradition. 

Turning to the oft-heard conten- 
tion that Winchell has been a big 
contributor to modern argot, Mr. 
McKelway denies that a single 
Winchellism has lived in the lan- 
guage. Winchell writes “patter,” he 
says, and isn’t nearly as picturesque 
in his utterances as Sime Silverman. 

Not a must if the library fund is 
cramped, this volume holds interest 
for students of reporting, news and 
ethics. The account of the back- 
ground, rise and influence of Win- 
chell is more than adequate. The 
teacher of writing may enjoy com- 
paring the book with the articles as 
they first appeared in the New 
Yorker. The material is the same, 
but in the magazine Mr. McKelway 
was drawing a profile of a man; in 
the book he is tracing the introduc- 
tion of gossip into the American 
newspaper. 

Joun E. Srempeni 
Indiana University 


* * * 


Heywoop Broun As HE SEEMED TO 
Us. New York: Random House. 
1940. 48 pp. Ill. $1.00. 


WENTY-THREE men_ who 

knew Heywood Broun intimately 
addressed 12,000 people at a memori- 
al meeting held to honor the memory 
of the founder of the American 
Newspaper Guild. The gathering 
was held at Manhattan Center on 
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February 12, 1940, under the au- 
spices of the Newspaper Guild of 
New York. 

“As He Seemed to Us” is a com- 
pilation of the talks given that 
night. Short biographical material 
prepared by Morris Watson and 
Ernest L. Meyer precedes each of 
the talks. 

With twenty-three on the pro- 
gram, no speaker could present a 
comprehensive picture of the ac- 
tivities and accomplishments of Mr. 
Broun in any particular field. Each 
attempted to bring out some char- 
acteristic of the writer and to in- 
troduce a personal and human ele- 
ment, and—perhaps because of the 
necessity of reaching and holding 
the attention of a large audience— 
to present his material with a rather 
light touch. While it is not com- 
prehensive, the book presents ma- 
terial of value and is an important 
tribute to one whose name will be 
long remembered by the newspaper 
workers of America. 

Rollin Kirby’s drawing is repro- 
duced as the frontispiece. Theodore 
S. Kenyon describes Broun as a 
boy. John Kieran and Franklyn P. 
Adams tell of two incidents in which 
they were connected with Broun in 
his early years as a newspaper 
columnist. Herbert Bayard Swope, 
executive editor of the World dur- 
ing the time Broun’s column ap- 
peared in this paper, contributes 
interesting information. Gardiner 
Jackson recalls the Sacco-Vanzetti 
case as typical of Broun’s militant 
leadership. Morris L. Ernst, attor- 
ney for the Newspaper Guild, says 
it was the strategy and the simpli- 
city of Broun which won many of 
the Guild fights. Broun as a poli- 
tician is discussed by Fiorello H. 
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LaGuardia. Edward G. Robinson, 
screen and stage actor, describes 
the personal relationship which 
often existed between Broun, the 
critic, and the actors he criticized. 

Edward McNamara, Charles Ho- 
rowitz, his cab driver, Quentin 
Reynolds, Frank Sullivan, Lewis 
Gannett, Edna Ferber and Broun’s 
waiter Karl Virag all tell experiences 
with the writer of “It Seems to 
Me.” Speaking of Broun’s work in 
the promotion of the American 
Newspaper Guild and his keen in- 
terests in the poor are John L. Lewis, 
Carl Randau, A. J. Isserman and 
Kenneth G. Crawford. Father Ed- 
ward Dowling, S. J., tells of Broun’s 
conversion to Catholicism. 

Net proceeds from the sale of 
this volume will be turned over to 
the American Newspaper Guild for 
the establishment of the Heywood 
Broun Memorial awards for news- 
paper work. 

While “Heywood Broun As He 
Seemed to Us” is a splendid tribute 
to the life and work of the man 
honored, it is to be hoped that a 
complete biography, presenting a 
real record and evaluation of his 
accomplishments, will be available 
soon. 

J. L. O’SuLtIvan 
Marquette University 


* * * 


Heapiininc America. Edited by 
Frank Luther Mott and others. 
New York: Dryden Press. 1940. 
244 pp. $1.50. 


HIS book, like its predecessors 
in the series, is a collection of 
well-written newspaper articles 
about many of the most news- 
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worthy occurrences of a two-year 
period—in this case 1938 and 1939 
—plus a number of feature articles, 
short and long, mostly related to 
subjects of social significance. 

The editor, Frank Luther Mott 
of the State University of Iowa, 
does not as much as insinuate that 
he and his board of twenty-five co- 
operating editors consider these 117 
stories “the best” of the period 
covered, but the volume naturally is 
a representation of the highest types 
of “journalistic literature” on the 
market today. It can and should be 
placed in the hands of a college stu- 
dent of reporting to show him the 
mark at which he is shooting. 

For the general reader “Head- 
lining America” has historical value 
as an epitome of the highlights of 
the news which he considered im- 
portant at the time. The contents 
are grouped into twenty sections, 
the headings of which are as fol- 
lows: war correspondence, unem- 
ployment, miscellaneous news stories, 
interviews, disasters, feature stories, 
sports, science, war stories: Ameri- 
can front, festivals and celebrations, 
crime, special days, crusades, obi- 
tuaries, land and weather, animal 
features, criticism, personalities, 
short features, routine stories. 

Typical of the news events by 
which, with this book’s help, we 
shall remember 1938 and 1939, are 
the sharecroppers’ sit-down strike 
in Missouri, the Orson Welles’ Hal- 
loween “boo” broadcast, Douglas 
Corrigan’s wrong-way flight, the 
Squalus disaster, Gabby Hartnett’s 
twilight homerun to win the Na- 
tional league pennant for the Chi- 
cago Cubs, the Athenia disaster, 
the Atlanta premiére of “Gone 
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With the Wind,” the Musica-Coster 
scandal, the conviction of Kansas 
City’s Boss Pendergast and the 
death of Pope Pius XI. 

Many readers will be impressed 
by the extent to which the war 
correspondents used the first person 
and gave interpretation as well as 
routine facts, the ignorance of the 
crime reporters of established crimi- 
nological thought, the ability of 
Ellwood Douglass (who seems to be 
represented in every volume in this 
series) to make science reporting 
interesting and understandable, the 
fact that hackneyed jargon is not 
necessary for success in sports re- 
porting, the mellowness of most 
sizeable obituaries and the com- 
parative drabness of the “routine” 
stories. 

Dr. Mott has continued the prac- 
tice of using short introductory 
accounts of the circumstances under 
which the reporting and writing of 
each story was done. Often the 
author’s accounts are quoted verba- 
tim. Reading these notes one cannot 
but conclude that newspaper work 
is fun for men and women capable 
of turning out first class copy. 

Published by the Dryden Press, 
this volume is by far the most at- 
tractive typographically in _ this 
series. The page size is large—11 by 
714 inches—and the headings are 
flush to the right. The best testi- 
monial this reviewer can give the 
book is this: he read every word of 
it, not because he had missed the 
news at the time it was “hot” and 
not because he had to write this 
review, but because he was being 
entertained. When he finished he 
was proud of his profession and 
prepared to listen to no back talk 
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from any professor of English, his- 
tory, political science or sociology. 
Curtis D. MacDovugaLi 
Northwestern University 
* a a. 

News GATHERING AND News 
Writina. By Robert M. Neal. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
1940. x-++577 pp. $2.75. 


N view of the fact that the Uni- 

versity of Washington school of 
journalism has incorporated Mr. 
Neal’s excellent textbook “Editing 
the Small City Daily” in one of its 
courses, it is with some pain that 
this review of his latest book is 
written. In his introduction, Mr. 
Neal says: “In style, the book aims 
to be chatty and conversational. 
Newspapering is too much fun to be 
preceded by an over-formal text- 
book.” The author then proceeds to 
carry out this idea by using imagin- 
ary and possibly actual instances, 
of which the following is a random 
example: 

Leaving the bus, Frank stops at 
the lunchroom for a nightcap snack. 
A substitute counterman is on duty. 
“Where’s Slim?” Frank asks. 

“Off joinin’ the lodge. Fraternal 
Society of Beavers—my lodge.” 

“Crackers and milk,” Frank orders. 

“Biggest class our lodge ever had,” 
the counterman goes on, as he reaches 
for a bowl and packet of soda biscuits. 
“Yes, sir, seventy-eight fellows got 
initiated tonight. I'd have gone to 
watch them, but I had to take Slim’s 
place here. Seventy-eight, that’s a lot 
of new members.” 

It is, and an idea ignites in Frank’s 
brain. “Who’s the head of your 
lodge?” he asks. 

Next morning, a five-minute tele- 
phone call, a trip to the store where 
the lodge leader works, and Frank 
has the full story with the list of 
initiates. “I ran into this by accident,” 
he tells the city editor. 
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This incident illustrates the 
“chatty style” of the book. One 
might wonder, in passing, whether 
the city editor’s face were red when 
Frank threw the story on the desk 
that he had missed assigning. But 
this book is to glorify the smart re- 
porter, not the dumb city editor. 

The real criticism, to put it 
bluntly, is that in Mr. Neal’s 
strained effort to get away from 
the stock text on news-writing he 
has introduced a Rover Boy style 
of writing that makes neither for 
good entertainment nor good in- 
struction. The content of the book 
indicates that it is aimed for college 
students in their late ’teens or early 
twenties, whereas the style seems 
pitched to a reader of less than 
college age, who is still thrilling to 
the adventures of American Boy 
and Boys’ Life characters. 

Mr. Neal apparently has not 
sacrificed any of the material es- 


sential to a news-writing text. He 
merely makes it difficult to get at. 
A student assigned to outline the 


significant material in the book 
might find the going hard. There 
is no denying that some of the inci- 
dents, including the one quoted, do 
illustrate certain reportorial techni- 
ques. The danger is that the bright 
dialogue and fast-moving experi- 
ence may divert the attention of 
the student away from the part of 
the book devoted to discussion of 
sound news practice. 

Textbooks in news-writing and 
reporting courses are valuable pri- 
marily for their presentation of 
fundamentals, and the more direct 
and concise their approach to these 
fundamentals the more useful they 
are. The only way I have found to 
train students to gather and write 
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news is to make them do it, and 
the more practice they get the faster 
they develop. If there is something 
to be learned from the experiences 
of other reporters, then why not 
suggest that they read the books of 
Vincent Sheean, Webb Miller, Lin- 
coln Steffens, Eugene Lyons and a 
host of other great reporters, or the 
collection of stories edited by Ver- 
non McKenzie in “Behind the Head- 
lines”? 

Mr. Neal has included several 
chapters new to journalism texts of 
this type as the following headings 
indicate: Off the Record, War and 
the Reporter, Reformers. But essen- 
tially he has followed the pattern of 
previous texts, beginning with an 
explanation of the organization of a 
newspaper and a discussion of news 
values, following with chapters de- 
voted to the various phases of re- 
porting—speeches, interviews, crime 
news, court news and so on. There 
is no gainsaying the fact that Mr. 
Neal writes interestingly and color- 
fully. For certain instructors and 
certain students, his text may be an 
inspiration. For those of us, how- 
ever, who stick to the idea that 
newspapering is a stiff competitive 
business and not a game, a less 
chatty textbook seems called for. 

Byron H. Curist1an 
University of Washington 


* * * 


Ficutinc Worps. Edited by Donald 
Ogden Stewart. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company. 1940. 
168 pp. Cloth, $1.50; paper, 75 
cents. 


HIS book is geared to the 
bellicose temper of the times. 
The dedication expresses gratitude 
to the League of American Writers 
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for the privilege of presenting their 
“war aims.” The chapter headings 
bristle with militaristic implications 
such as “You Enlist”, “The Negro 
Troops,” “Aerial Assault,” “Holly- 
wood Brigade” and “Front Line 
Trenches.” And the content consists 
of frankly spoken, sometimes hard- 
hitting opinions on the subject of 
vital culture and the search for 
truth. 

Those whose views are included, 
and the particular phases of writ- 
ing they discuss, are: Hyde Part- 
now, B. A. Botkin, Aunt Molly 
Jackson, Victor Campbell, Alan Lo- 
max and Earl Robinson—folklore 
and folksay; Millen Brand, Peitro 
de Donato, Dorothy Parker, Wel- 
lington Roe, Peador O’Donnell and 
Hope Hale-—craft problems; Edwin 
Lanham, Sylvia Townsend Warner 
and Dashiell Hammett—the novel; 
Langston Hughes, Lawrence Gellert, 
Melville J. Herskovits and Alain 
Locke—the Negro in fiction; Max 
Wylie, Norman Corwin, H. V. Kal- 
tenborn, Lewis Titterton, Jerry 
Danzig, Philip Cohen, Arch Oboler, 
John Brown and Evan Roberts— 
radio; Paul Strand and an unidenti- 
fied group of Hollywood writers— 
the movies; Albert Maltz, Henry 
Jaffe, Merrill Denison, Mr. Stewart 
and Michael Blankfort—the writer 
as a trade unionist; Kenneth Burke, 
A. B. Magil, Joseph Freeman and 
Vincent Sheean—the writer in poli- 
tics; Andre Malraux—culture. 

The material is an outgrowth of 
a biennial congress of the League of 
American Writers. The audience 
was composed, according to Mr. 
Stewart, of writers who had come 
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“to get help and encouragement in 
their own efforts to ‘help other peo- 
ple to live’.” Some were well-known 
and successful, while others had 
hitch-hiked. There were contribu- 
tors to the quality magazines and 
pulp writers. There were poets, 
novelists, playwrights, critics, Holly- 
wood scenario writers and radio 
script writers. “But they were bound 
together by one common interest 
which could be summed up in the 
League’s primary purpose: ‘the de- 
fense of culture’. . . . Their concern 
was not only the ‘defense’ of cul- 
ture; it was also its creation and 
dissemination.” 

A volume with such a background 
presents, of course, many points of 
view on devious phases of the writ- 
ing art. In so doing, it makes avail- 
able to the reader the distilled 
essence of a lot of shoptalk by 
writers. And shoptalk is good talk 
for novitiates and veterans alike. 

Mr. Stewart concludes his sym- 
posium with a statement which is 
both a warning and a note of op- 
timism. “My faith is in the sound 
judgment of the people, provided 
they are allowed to know the 
facts,” he writes. “My hope is in 
the integrity of the American 
writers, whose duty it is to see that 
the people know the facts. That is 
the aim of culture, and that is the 
importance of its defense. That is 
the responsibility of the writer, and 
the problem is not national. The 
American writer is not alone. Writers 
from many other lands are allied in 
the struggle.” 

Joun E. Drewry 
University of Georgia 
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Writinc Magazine Fiction. By 
Walter S. Campbell. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. 1940. 
xii-+292 pp. $2.50. 


ROBABLY the most succinct 

text in creative writing is that 
portion of one sentence in “Pilgrim’s 
Way,” John Buchan’s lucid auto- 
biography: “. . . I learned sound 
doctrine—the virtue of a clean, bare 
style, of simplicity, of a hard sub- 
stance and an austere pattern.” 

To some extent, Mr. Campbell, 
whose pen name Stanley Vestal is 
perhaps better known beyond the 
confines of his own region, adheres 
to this sound and brief doctrine. In 
the preface to “Writing Magazine 
Fiction” he says, “Some have failed 
. . . because they are so intricately 
analytical that the gifted beginner, 
who is necessarily a creative thinker, 
becomes utterly baffled and dis- 
couraged.” 

Having recognized this need to 
avoid detailed technical and me- 
chanical instruction, it must seem 
contradictory to the creative writer 
to work through the exceedingly 
minute analyses prescribed in Mr. 
Campbell’s work program. It is 
difficult to conceive a_ beginning 
writer remaining free and uninhibited 
in his approach to fiction when he 
has been called upon to analyze 
published works down to the very 
number of words to the sentence, of 
sentences to the paragraph and of 
sentences of specific types within a 
given magazine. While it is undeni- 
ably useful for a writer to recognize 
loosely the general style which a 
given magazine prefers, there seems 
little virtue in making him hyper- 
conscious of the minutiae of that 
magazine’s “style.” It is in fact to 
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be doubted that the magazine editor 
would admit himself so limited in 
his purchasing. 

Somehow the conversion of class- 
room lecture and personal confer- 
ence with students to the printed 
page almost invariably erases those 
qualifying phrases which, in effect, 
say, “Here is one way of approaching 
your technical difficulty. If it works 
for you, well and good. If it does 
not, thinking it over may start your 
own train of thought toward a 
solution of your problem.” Mr. 
Campbell’s success, both in his own 
writing and in the training of stu- 
dents, points to a far more relaxed 
teaching method than the reading 
of his latest book on the subject 
would indicate. 

There are highly constructive and 
useful suggestions and observations 
in Mr. Campbell’s book. It would 
be a distinct loss if the bulk of de- 
tailed skeletal analysis were to ob- 
scure these very real aids to the 
fictioneer, be he beginner, newly 
“arrived” or established author. 

Rosert S. MAnsFiIeLp 
University of Washington 


* - * 


Tue TecHNique or ADVERTISING 
Propuction. By Thomas B. 
Stanley. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. x + 214 pp. Ill. $4.00. 


S a teacher of newspaper adver- 

tising and newspaper and ad- 
vertising typography, I have been 
hoping that someone would bring 
within the covers of one book a 
practical and usable manual cov- 
ering all the techniques of adver- 


tising production. The last few 
years have seen great improvements 
and sweeping changes in techniques 
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for the production of distinctive 
and forceful advertising. This book 
brings together in easily accessible 
form not only the fundamentals but 
the best of the new ideas and 
methods on the production of 
printed advertising in all its forms. 

There has, perhaps, been too 
much of a tendency on the part of 
some teachers of advertising to dis- 
miss production matters with scant 
attention as being mechanical, sub- 
ordinate and concerned with more 
or less automatic processes. But the 
student or practitioner of advertis- 
ing today needs a comprehensive 
knowledge of modern processes, ma- 
terials and procedures and needs to 
understand how the elements of pro- 
duction admit of creative use. 

“In art the whole is greater than 
the sum of its parts,” as the author 
explains. “The purpose with which 
production material is combined, 
the discrimination, the taste and 
judgment with which particulars 
are blended into general effect, is 
creative; in a sense nowise different 
from that in which the copywriter, 
the illustrator or the designer re- 
gards his work.” 

With the decks cleared, the author 
then proceeds to take up in succes- 
sion the elements with which the 
advertiser must work, from the first 
visualization of the appeal through 
the preparation of the layout, the 
illustration of the advertisement, 
the use of color, photo-engraving, 
gravure and lithography, how to 
put type and paper to work, down 
to the final production. It is a 
manual full of practical suggestions 
for planning all forms of advertising 
from a one-inch ad to a two-page 
spread; from a simple folder to an 
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elaborate brochure. The teacher of 
advertising will find the chapters on 
layout, color, photo-engraving, 
gravure and lithography, getting 
acquainted with paper and planning 
printed matter particularly helpful 
to his students. The explanation of 
processes is clear; every step in me- 
chanical production is made easily 
understandable by the use of graphic 
drawings, charts and illustrations. 
As many of our advertising 
courses are taught, this book may 
not serve as the basic text, for it is 
concerned mainly with production 
processes which form only a part of 
the advertising courses, but it will 
most certainly prove a_ valuable 
supplementary text. Teachers of 
typography will also find valuable 
supplementary readings for their 
students in this volume, particularly 
for those parts of the course dealing 
with processes. The discussion of 
the art of typography is, however, 
not as complete as in other texts. 
The author brings to his work 
thirty-five years of experience in 
graphic arts, as a successful pro- 
ducer of creative advertising, as 
art director for the American maga- 
zine and as a teacher of advertising, 
marketing and commercial art. He 
is at present professor of marketing 
at New York University. 
Kennetu E. Otson 
Northwestern University 
* * * 


Careers ON Business Papers. By 
Benn Hall. New York: Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce. 1940. xii +- 276 
pp. $2.50. 


ONSIDERING the importance 
of the business press in the 
United States, there is a dearth of 
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literature about it. This book, writ- 
ten from the vocational guidance 
angle, brings to the literature a 
good, if rather brief, picture of the 
development of business papers. 

Along with that it adds a dozen 
and a half statements about what is 
demanded of employees on business 
papers, how to get jobs on them and 
how to succeed in editing them, 
written by a group of general man- 
agers, publishers, editors, managing 
editors, editorial directors and busi- 
ness managers. All of this is good, 
solid material, well backed up with 
specific data and presented in a 
fashion that gives a true picture. 
The book also provides a list of 
some 385 business papers, arranged 
by publishing companies. 

But here, if the reader is looking 
for a complete and definitive picture 
of the business press, the good, 
solid material ends. The rest of the 
book contains chapters on the busi- 
ness paper as a career, what a 
business paper is, types of business 
papers, the editorial, advertising and 
circulation departments, the rela- 
tionship between departments, free- 
lancing for business papers and the 
business paper market for photog- 
raphers and artists. There is no 
particular quarrel with the accuracy 
of most of the individual statements 
in these chapters. They are all right 
as far as they go, but in a good 
many spots the illustrative evidence 
is so sketchy as to be misleading. 

The portions of the book dealing 
with the merchandising or trade 
papers are more complete than those 
dealing with the industrial or 
technical papers. Mr. Hall refers, 
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for instance, to the fact that some 
magazines prefer the young man 
who has studied both journalism 
and general technical courses, with- 
out indicating that lack of a speci- 
fic technical education, plus several 
years of technical experience, is an 
absolute bar to appointment to 
responsible editorial jobs on more 
than a few technical magazines. 

The information on salaries is 
inclined to be contradictory and 
somewhat misleading. The material 
on the manner in which business 
papers collect their news and feature 
article information is sketchy and 
inadequate. The presentation of the 
creative editing job that the editor 
performs to fit the peculiar needs 
of his readers is weak. Considerable 
use is made of success stories of 
editors and publishers who estab- 
lished themselves in the business 
paper field twenty-five or more 
years ago. 

Without distinguishing clearly be- 
tween free-lance writers and reader- 
contributors in his two chapters on 
free-lancing, the author sets up 
too glowing a picture of the op- 
portunities for the novice writer. 
His assertion that “the business 
paper offers a good market to the 
artist and the cartoonist” is open 
to question. 

The book does not give the com- 
plete picture of the business press 
provided in such volumes as Woolf's 
“The Business Paper Editor at 
Work,” Swetland’s “Industrial Pub- 
lishing” or the older “Industrial 
Journalism” of Advertising & Sell- 
ing. 

Ricnarp W. BeckMan 
Iowa State College 
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Tue NEWSPAPER IN THE CLAss- 
RooM. By Luvella K. Reschke, 
Alfred Reschke, Edward A. Fitz- 
patrick and Will C. Conrad. 
Milwaukee: E. M. Hale and Com- 
pany. 1989. 384 pp. Ill. $2.00. 


T is a long step from the old- 

fashioned studies of current 
events to the modern use of the 
newspaper in the schoolroom. Yet 
this transition has been made, and 
the newspaper has been used to 
vitalize the teaching of a number 
of subjects in elementary and high 
schools as the result of studies grow- 
ing out of a contest on “How to 
Use the Newspaper in the Class- 
room,” conducted by the Milwaukee 
Journal. 

The work of a large number of 
teachers in rural and urban schools 
was sifted and organized, and ma- 
terial prepared for classroom use. 
Although the volume is a handbook 
for teachers rather than a text, stu- 
dents of journalism will find much 
of interest in the illustrated steps 
through which an incident is trans- 
formed into a news story. Good 
action pictures also show the routine 
of staff groups and essential me- 
chanical units in the production of 
a newspaper. 

The authors have put the news- 
paper to work in a number of ways. 
Specific suggestions and skeleton 
plans are presented for teaching 
elementary work in social sciences, 
arithmetic, English and _ science. 
Similar methods are outlined for 
advanced classes in civics, eco- 
nomics, sociology, history, home 
economics, music appreciation and 
the arts. 

The statement that high school 
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history students can become in- 
telligent followers of foreign news 
events, at the same time finding out 
what has happened to make Europe 
as it is today, seems a great deal to 
claim even for ardent readers of 
the newspaper. 

However, the fact that these 
teachers are creating an intelligent 
and critical interest in newspaper 
reading in an increasing number of 
high school and elementary school 
students is not to be discounted. In 
presenting a tangible means of 
stimulating this interest and of 
educating pupils to read newspapers, 
the authors have made a valuable 
contribution. 

It may be that the Milwaukee 
Journal started a significant move- 
ment when it launched its contest. 

Fayette CopeLAND 
University of Oklahoma 


* * * 


Srupent JourNALiIsM. By U. N. 
Hoffman. Tacoma, Wash.: Laural 
Bookcraft. 1940. vi+-257 pp. IIl. 
$1.45. 


*sCNTUDENT Journalism” runs the 

gamut of the profession it un- 
dertakes to study and explain. The 
book should be of assistance to high 
school instructors concerned with 
journalism in the round, as it were. 
The book’s chief fault, if it may be 
called a fault, is that it attempts to 
be all-inclusive, proffering thirty- 
two chapters in 246 pages which 
take up everything from reporting 
and writing leads to propaganda, 
typesetting and the linotype. A 
somewhat unusual arrangement, it 
would seem, is the discussion of 
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“Propaganda in the News” as early 
as Chaper VII. - 

Mr. Hoffman has omitted nothing 
pertinent to journalism. His book 
discusses editorial writing, critical 
writing, typographical style and 
staff problems and policies as well 
as the special column, the writing 
of sports, a briefed history of jour- 
nalism. Examples of stories written 
by pupil reporters are in the main 
characterized by cleverness and 
originality. One wonders how the 
author was able to condense jour- 
nalism in toto within the limits of 
fewer than 300 pages. 

“Student Journalism” then is due 
for nothing but praise from this 
critic; praise because it offers teach- 
er and pupil at least a thin slice of 
all the pieces of pie. Mr. Hoffman 
has taken out no single plum and 
considered it; he has extracted all 
the plums — after which he has pro- 
ceeded to view both crust and tin. 

And that, this reviewer supposes, 
is the way it has to be done in high 
school — or is it? 

Sruart A. MaHuRAN 
Creighton University 


* * * 


Extra! Extra! By Joseph Henry 
Jackson and Scott Newhall. New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1940. 
48 pp. Ill. $1.50. 


ESIGNED as one in a series of 

photographic picture books for 
“older boys and girls,” this book is 
a fast-moving description of how a 
big daily produces an extra edition. 
It has forty-eight photographs, most 
of them larger than half page. The 
pictures assume most of the task of 
telling the story; on many a page, 
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This practical book gives a clear-cut, 
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the text consists of little more than 
cutlines. 

Author Jackson’s running account 
of what happens from the moment 
an excited citizen actually breaks 
the glass on a firebox until the news- 
boy hawks the extra is simple, di- 
rect and terse. It starts in second, 
shifts to high and stays there. It 
has pace. In a few spots, immature 
readers might have some trouble 
with a few terms which the author 
doesn’t stop to explain — “matric- 
es,” “slug” and “dummy,” for ex- 
ample. He manages to slip in some 
“background,” like the making of 
newsprint, without breaking his 
stride. 

Photographer Newhall’s photo- 
graphs, shot at the San Francisco 
Chronicle plant, are generally well- 
planned to tell the story. A few 
shots, however, seem taken from 
unfortunate angles. Three of the 
eight which take the page through 
the stereotyping department, for ex- 
ample, were shot from such low an- 
gles that the reader cannot make 
out the “form” at all. 

Considerable detail was apparent- 
ly lost in some of the shots because 
of reproduction by offset lithogra- 
phy, but the loss probably won’t be 
noticed by many readers. 

The book has value for high 
school journalism teachers and pu- 
pils and would pep up the school 
library. Even for college courses, 
some of the pictures will assist the 
instructor who is trying to explain 
mechanics. The series showing how 
an engraving is made, for instance, 
is unusually effective. 

Eimer F. Bera 
University of Idaho 
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Hanpsook For Hicu Scxoou Jour- 
NALISM. By Anne Lane Savidge 
and Gunnar Horn. Omaha: Doug- 
las Printing Company. 1940. 132 
pp. $1.50. 


F authors Savidge and Horn had 

chosen to use only chapters I 
and II—which make up one-half 
of the entire book —for their 1940 
edition of the “Handbook for High 
School Journalism,” the publication 
of the new edition would be fully 
justified. Classtime usually devoted 
to the copying of outlines and as- 
signing of reference material can be 
used for writing practice and staff 
activities if the journalism book- 
shelf has a set of the Savidge and 
Horn Handbooks. Chapter I, “Syl- 
labus for High School Journalism,” 
presents twenty-four topics, begin- 
ning with a list of objectives for a 
course in high school journalism and 
concluding with a brief outline of 
journalism as a vocation. Each of 
the topical outlines is supplemented 
by a limited list of required read- 
ings, followed by a more extensive 
group of supplementary references. 
Questions for class discussion, which 
follow nearly all of the outlines, add 
value to the book. 

The fact that not more than a 
half dozen references are included 
in each required reading list makes 
it a practical aid even in schools 
providing only a limited reference 
shelf for the journalism department. 
Subjects outlined in the syllabus, 
not frequently found in earlier pub- 
lished courses of study, are news 
pictures, propaganda and journalism 
as a vocation. 

The 24-page bibliography, which 
makes up the material included in 
Chapter II, is the most complete 
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list of books dealing with all phases 
of journalistic writing this writer 
has seen. Three groups of readings, 
which have not been as completely 
covered in other bibliographies for 
high school journalism classes, are 
“Radio and the Press,” “Photogra- 
phy and News Illustrations” and 
“Background Reading.” 

The book seems somewhat over- 
weight in the space allotted to head- 
line writing. Substituting for part of 
the headline material a section out- 
lining the history of American jour- 
nalism, the authors could have en- 
hanced the practical value of their 
handbook to a marked degree. Such 
a section organized on the plan used 
in Chapter I, with its outlines, read- 
ing references and questions, would 
be more valuable than much of the 
headline material in Chapters VII 
and VIII. 
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The last two chapters, “Copy- 
reader’s and Proofreader’s Marks” 
and “A Simple Method of Estimat- 
ing Copy,” will be greatly appreciat- 
ed by the busy staff adviser and the 
bewildered staff tyro when they are 
working feverishly to meet the in- 
exorable deadlines for the early is- 
sues of the school paper. 

Marearet E. Carpenter 
Salina (Kan.) High School 
* * * 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS AND THE 
Press. Compiled by Ralph O. 
Nafziger, with an introductory es- 
say, “The Study of World News 
Communications.” New York: H. 
W. Wilson Company. 1940. xxx 
+193 pp. $3.75. 


IROFESSOR Nafziger has add- 
ed a useful bibliographic tool to 
the equipment of every scholar con- 





years.” $2.75 


Morningside Heights 
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and 


DEADLINES 


By Robert E. Garst & Theodore M. Bernstein 


Now available in a new edition. Originally 
published in 1933, this manual for copy-editors 
has won wide acclaim among journalists and 
teachers of journalism. Editor and Publisher 
called it “one of the most useful journalism 
textbooks to come from the presses in recent 
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cerned with one of the most rapidly 
growing fields in the social sciences. 
It is true that the excellent treat- 
ment of international news in Rie- 
gel’s “Mobilizing for Chaos” and 
Desmond’s “The Press and World 
Affairs” provided an admirable ori- 
entation; yet Professor Nafziger is 
quite right in commenting upon the 
inadequacy of the present guides to 
the literature of the subject. 

The compiler has drawn chiefly 
upon Library of Congress lists, 
periodical guides, trade journals 
and publishers’ lists. He has not 
attempted to include entries in 
bibliographies such as Lasswell, Ca- 
sey and Smith, Karl Bémer, Rudolf 
Léwenthal or the JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY. Titles are restricted to 
those obtainable in American libra- 
ries. 

Within these self-imposed limits, 
Mr. Nafziger has done a thorough 
job. One of the ever-present prob- 
lems in preparing a bibliography of 
this kind is the extent of annota- 
tions. Every veteran of the battle of 
bibliography knows how difficult it 
is to keep annotations within pub- 
lishable limits. I am inclined to sup- 
port the view that we need fewer 
citations in our bibliographies, cou- 
pled with more and better descrip- 
tive remarks. In particular I think 
bibliographies ought to become 
“Who’s Whos” of the contributors 
to the field. A good example of an- 
notation in this book (to choose one 
at random) concerns a title by 
Charles M. Lincoln: “Managing 
editor of New York World says only 
about forty correspondents remained 
of the vast number attending open- 
ing of conference.” A bad example 
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is the annotation on Sidney Roger- 
son’s “Propaganda in the Next 
War.” It is important to identify 
Mr. Rogerson, but nothing is done 
to do it. 

Still another bibliographer’s prob- 
lem is how to handle titles that can 
legitimately be cited under several 
headings. Mr. Nafziger has dealt 
with this problem in part by cross 
references, often by repeating the 
title. It seems to me that there is a 
strong argument for assigning num- 
bers to titles and cross referencing 
by number. Another problem that 
puzzles “us bibliographers” is how 
far to go in preferential remarks. 
The annotation to Wilhelm Bauer’s 
book reads: “An interesting, fully il- 
lustrated history of the development 
of public opinion, including the 
rights of the press, cartoons and 
media of mass impression.” Interest- 
ing? Well, that depends on the point 
of view. The value of the annota- 
tion would have been strengthened 
if it had said something like this: 
“Professor of modern history, Uni- 
versity of Vienna .. .” 

Then how does one avoid repeat- 
ing such stereotypes as “an impor- 
tant treatment”? It may be that the 
bibliographers in this field should 
have a conference and devise a sys- 
tem of symbols to take the place of 
the more banal words, and to stand- 
ardize in some degree the classifi- 
cation of titles. Of course it is un- 
fair to the Guild of Bibliographers 
to expect them to read all the cita- 
tions. Perhaps, though, there should 
be a special Society for the Propa- 
gation of Candor Among Bibliogra- 
phers, in which the titles “listed but 
not read” are designated. 
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It can be contended that a bibli- 
ographer’s job is a very humble one, 
that it is not to prepare a syllabus 
but to compile a finding list for the 
aid of colleagues and students. This 
aim, I suspect, is entirely too mod- 
est for a_ self-respecting scholar 
working in a field with which he is 
acquainted. “Nitwit” bibliographies 
—book lists—can safely be left to 
others. 

Still another important point 
about bibliographies is that they 
can improve the technique of the 
studies in the field which they cov- 
er. This objective is indirectly ac- 
complished, of course, by rendering 
the existing literature more acces- 
sible. In due course of human events 
good method will out-compete bad 
method, if one may invert Gresh- 
am’s Law. But the process could be 
greatly expedited if one section of 
each bibliography were given over 
to discussions and exemplifications 
of good method. Every bibliography 
is bound to appeal to particular 
publics whose members may never 
see other bibliographies in the field. 
It is extremely important to develop 
“methodological self-consciousness,” 
particularly in new and compara- 
tively undeveloped subjects. 

One of the functions of bibliog- 
raphy is not only to strengthen 
method but to call attention to use- 
ful concepts of analysis. Mr. Nafzi- 
ger has called attention to “owner- 
ship and financial concentration” as 
a problem in connection with the 
foreign press (Part 2, I, B). I think 
he would have done service for his 
colleagues if he had adopted some 
more inclusive categories for the dis- 
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cussion of the social and personal 
characteristics of those who have 
some influence on the channels of 
communication. The general prob- 
lem is to determine the relationship 
between social structure, personal 
characteristics and the flow of com- 
munication. To some extent this 
type of analysis is exemplified in 
Leo Rosten’s book on the Washing- 
ton correspondents (see, in particu- 
lar, “The Social Composition of 
Washington Correspondents,” sour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY, 14:125—132, 
June, 1937). 

It is natural that this bibliogra- 
phy is strongly slanted toward the 
press as an instrument of interna- 
tional communication. Because of 
their growing importance, the use- 
fulness of this guidebook would 
have been enhanced if Part 1 had 
included a section on radio, news- 
reels and feature films. 

I have spoken of these problems 
because I know from direct experi- 
ence how few of us face problems 
of bibliographic organization in con- 
nection with our scientific work. Mr. 
Nafziger’s contribution is authorita- 
tive and timely, and one of its great 
advantages is the comparative ease 
with which books and articles on 
accepted topics can be found. In 
general, the first part of the bibli- 
ography is devoted to news across 
national boundary lines, while the 
second part is geographically local- 
ized. It is safe to predict that this 
conscientious volume will find a wel- 
come place among the “standard 
works.” 

Harotp D. Lasswe.u 
Washington School of Psychiatry 
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A BrsiiocrapHy IN THE History 
AND BACKGROUNDS OF JOURNAL- 
1sM. Compiled by Robert X. Gra- 
ham. Pittsburgh. University of 
Pittsburgh. 1940. 20 pages. 25 
cents. 


For journalism courses concerned 
with backgrounds or principles rath- 
er than for those devoted strictly to 
the history of the newspaper, this 
pamphlet will be useful. Its more 
than 600 titles include a broad selec- 
tion of books dealing with the his- 
tory of journalism and with the bi- 
ographies and memoirs of newspa- 
per people. In addition, volumes are 
listed which discuss new trends and 
techniques; which present analyses 
by social scientists of journalistic 
practices; and which discuss newspa- 
per jobs, propaganda and publicity 
and backgrounding the news. The 
bibliography, which is arranged al- 
phabetically by authors, might have 
been made more readily accessible 
had the items been grouped accord- 
ing to types or topics. 
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Books to Be Reviewed 
In March Issue 


“The Confessions of an Individualist,” 
by William H. Chamberlin. Reviewer, 
Eric W. Allen. 

“Contempts by Publication,” by Har- 
old W. Sullivan. Reviewer, Ralph L. 
Crosman. 

“Image of Life,” by John O. Beaty. 
Reviewer, L. Niel Plummer. 

“My Shadow in the Sun,” by Francis 
Davis. Reviewer, Frank L. Martin. 
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“Radio and the Printed Page,” by 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld. Reviewer, Dowling 
Leatherwood. 

“Business Reports,” by A. G. Saunders 
and C. R. Anderson. Reviewer, Clement 
E. Trout. 

“The Art of Useful Writing,” by Wal- 
ter B. Pitkin. Reviewer, Mitchell V. 
Charnley 

“Country Editor,” by Henry B. 
Hough. Reviewer, Frank L. Mott. 

“National Policy for Radio Broadcast- 
ing,” by C. B. Rose, Jr. Reviewer, Ed- 
ward N. Doan. 

“Advertising as a Career,” by Mark 
O’Dea. Reviewer, E. Marion Johnson. 

“Radio as a Career,” by Julius L. 
Hornung. Reviewer, Thomas D. Rish- 
worth. 

“Growing Up With Advertising,” by 
— H. Appel. Reviewer, Royal H. 


y. 

“The Newspaper as an Advertising 
Medium.” Reviewer, Frank B. Thayer. 

“How to Make Type Readable,” by 
D. G. Paterson and M. A. Tinker. Re- 
viewer, Douglas McMurtrie. 

“Successful Advertisements and How 
to Write Them,” by F. Allen Burt. Re- 
viewer, . Pownall. 

“The News and How to Understand 
It,” by Quincy Howe. Reviewer, Regi- 
nald Coggeshall. 

“Ink on My Hands,” by Clayton 
Rand. Reviewer, Robert L. Housman. 

“Eye Witness,” by Robert S. Ben- 
jamin. Reviewer, Reuel R. Barlow. 

“I Speak for Myself,” by Edwin F. 
Edgett. Reviewer, Perley I. Reed. 

“Hoaxes,” by Curtis D. MacDougall. 
Reviewer, Lee A White. 

“Jimmy Hare: News Photographer,” 
by Cecil Carnes. Reviewer, Otis Pea- 
body Swift. 

“AP: The Story of News,” by Oliver 
Gramling. Reviewer, Herbert Brucker. 

“Yankee Reporter,” by S. Burton 
Heath. 

“Here Lies Goebbels,” by Vernon Mc- 


Kenzie. 
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Argentina 


HE greatest newspaper success 

in Argentina in the first year of 
the war was El Pampero, a new 
daily afternoon paper of Buenos 
Aires, which in a few months ex- 
ceeded a circulation of 100,000. 
Owned by a corporation with a cap- 
ital of $225,000, its director is En- 
rique P. Osés, who also directs El 
Crisol (The Crucible), a nationalist 
propaganda organ which has been 
published since 1932. Its success is 
due to the fact that it is popular 
among several groups— those who 
are partisans of Germany and Italy, 
those opposed to England, or simply 
those desirous that Argentina change 
its government. 

In the middle of this year the 
country was subjected to a real war 
of nerves with the defeat of France 
and the disclosure of a scandalous 
land deal in which national deputies 
and other men of political impor- 
tance were compromised. At that 
time El Pampero was the center of 
a profound popular agitation. The 
newspaper published an acrostic in 
verse whose initials contained an in- 
sult to the English. It had been sent 
anonymously to the daily and pub- 
lished without knowledge of the in- 
sult which it contained. Osés was 
prosecuted and detained one month, 


being absolved finally by the Crim- 
inal Court. 


Newspaper Transformation 

The noisy detention of Osés can- 
not be considered as a purely jour- 
nalistic episode, because it is bound 
up with other measures taken 
against the nationalistic movement 
and against the so-called Fifth Col- 
umn. It is linked with action for de- 
fense of democracy, which reached 
a peak when the land deal was re- 
vealed and had progressed with the 
sympathetic tendency toward Eng- 
land. 

These co-factors involve a trans- 
formation of the press, because the 
country has been undergoing great 
changes during the first year of the 
war. The newspapers began to be 
more aggressive, modifying the ob- 
jectivity which had predominated 
since 1918 when detachment in the 
writing of news was introduced by 
journalists, together with other ele- 
ments of North American technique. 
Objectivity has not been directly 
condemned, but it is considered less 
than adequate under present cir- 
cumstances. This time also the for- 
eign news agencies, especially those 
from Europe which were placed at 
the service of the belligerent powers 
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and converted into active instru- 
ments in the war of nerves, have 
exerted influence. 

The public has received this 
change without alarm, and in a cer- 
tain sense with pleasure, because 
the whole population is participat- 
ing with their sentiments and inter- 
ests in the conflict of the old world. 
Moreover, objectivity is not an Ar- 
gentinian trait nor a Latin. News- 
paper practices were originally of 
the French type, and news was 
written subjectively by those re- 
porting events or bore the colora- 
tion of an editor’s viewpoint. North 
American techniques were influen- 
tial in the period following 1918 be- 
cause they succeeded in being “ac- 
climatized.” More than objectivity, 
what was applied was veracity, 
which is more in the compass of 
moral environment. Newspapers 
were not interested so much in ex- 
posing the bare facts as in inform- 
ing the reader of what had really 
happened, giving him the exact im- 
pression of truth. Sensationalism of 
the objective type, which is based 
on facts which happened, but which 
may be unexplained in relation to 
the truth, came afterwards and was 
limited to a few papers lacking in 
respectability. 


Position of the Newspapers 

it is always necessary to differ- 
entiate between the papers which 
serve as instruments of others and 
those which adopt a political stand 
of their own. For example, the sub- 
ject of the Fifth Column has been 
treated in different ways. The pa- 
pers of international reputation 
have preferred to handle the mat- 
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ter from an international viewpoint, 
without failing to occupy them- 
selves, however, with the local as- 
pect. The others have organized di- 
rect campaigns of action, at first in 
combination with La Gendarmeria 
Nacional, a new federal police. One 
task of the Gendarmeria Nacional, 
to expose the Nazi activities of the 
resident Germans in the Delta of 
the Parana river, was transferred to 
the newspapers. Argentinische Tage- 
blatt, a German anti-Nazi paper, 
urged its readers to reveal names 
and addresses of the German Nazis 
and those of any nationality who 
received papers favoring German 
rule or totalitarianism. Finally, the 
minister of the interior decided to 
withhold official news from news- 
papers which did not defend democ- 
racy. One result of this develop- 
ment was the appearance of a 
weekly of the French type, called 
Argentina Libre, which initiated 
the “Accién Argentina,” a group 
which fights for England and de- 
mocracy. Then somebody registered 
the title Accién Argentina and start- 
ed another paper with that title, 
but it was unauthorized and de- 
nounced by the group, which even- 
tually published a third paper, 
Alerta. 

In the field of foreign news, the 
most notable development was the 
replacement of Havas by Reuter, 
which took over offices of the Ha- 
vas agency. 


Freedom of the Press 

The idea of freedom of the press 
has also undergone profound change. 
It is not strictly a recent develop- 
ment, and it is one which is involv- 
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ing all the other liberties, like that 
of free assembly. The doctrine has 
arisen that there can be no liberty 
for those who are attached to a sys- 
tem of government which is not lo- 
cally acceptable, and that conse- 
quently constitutional guarantees 
ought not to function for them. This 
state of mind can be compared to 
that predominating in the French 
Revolution which proclaimed the 
Rights of Man and sent to the scaf- 
fold those who did not agree. The 
fundamental difference is that the 
French Revolution was a revolution- 
ary movement and the present one is 
conservative. When distinctions are 
established within the press and 
when it is admitted that the au- 
thorities can persecute one side, 
democratic governments are contra- 
dicti= z their own theories of a free 
press. 

In La Rioja, the poorest province 
in Argentina, a press law was pro- 
mulgated which among other provi- 
sions required a police certification 
of good conduct for editors and 
obliged them to deposit as a guar- 
antee a sum of money which one 
single person could not gather to- 
gether in all La Rioja. In Tucuman, 
the legislature caused the arrest of 
a newspaper man who had de- 
nounced a land deal. In Mendoza, 
the governor had the entire edition 
of a paper seized before it appeared 
on the accusation that it was at- 
tempting an extortion. Govern- 
mental interference in newspaper 
activities has also increased, mak- 
ing more rigorous the supervision 
of advertisements of specific medi- 
cinals and pharmaceuticals and pro- 
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hibiting all advertising in which 
premiums are used to sell merchan- 
dise, a practice which was being 
used widely to sell soap, wine and 
cigarettes. 

With the new control over the 
use of imported paper which does 
not pay duty when it is used by 
newspapers or magazines, with in- 
vestigations of income taxes, and 
with the introduction of a pension 
fund for newspaper men, official in- 
terference has increased extraordi- 
narily. Also, cabinet officers have 
their press offices. The post office 
demands an inspection of newspa- 
pers before they may obtain reduc- 
tion in postal rates, and the police 
have prohibited newspapers which 
do not defend democracy from be- 
ing distributed in public meetings. 


Struggle over Democracy 


These facts can lend themselves 
to several interpretations in circles 
outside of Argentina. One interpre- 
tation is that Argentina has been 
mobilized into a war without quar- 
ter in favor of democracy. The real 
interpretation is that there is a 
struggle within the press itself. At 
the present time, as far as news- 
papers are concerned, it is difficult 
to describe their activities as dis- 
tinct from political behavior. Sure- 
ly, this is a transitory phenomenon 
which will end with affirmation of 
one of the two tendencies, but it 
will be difficult for newspapers to 
return to objectivity of the North 
American type. We are in a period 
of spiritual and technical transition. 

Cartos D. VIALE 
Buenos Aires 
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Brazil 


INCE the first of January, 1940, 

it has been against the laws of 
Brazil to establish a new newspaper 
except with special government per- 
mission. This is part of a general 
press law affecting the press in 
many ways and creating a separate 
division of the government, com- 
monly known as DIP, to control 
newspapers, periodicals, radio and 
similar media. DIP stands for De- 
partamento de Imprensa e Propa- 
ganda. 

The purpose of the restriction on 
new newspapers was probably two- 
fold: to prevent persons antagonis- 
tic to the government from starting 
newspapers, thus holding criticism 
to a minimum; and if possible to 
reduce the number of newspapers. 
In Rio de Janeiro alone, there are 
more than thirty newspapers. Only 
about six or eight of these are con- 
sidered important, but the smaller 
papers necessarily eat into the reve- 
nue of the larger dailies and increase 
the government’s problem in exer- 
cising control. 


Recent Press Decrees 


The familiar registration device 
used successfully by Mussolini in 
Italy again appears in the Brazilian 
decree of December 30, 1939. All 
newspapers must register if they are 
to continue publication. Mere re- 
fusal to allow registration is suff- 
cient to block any new papers with 
the wrong political leanings. On a 
few occasions this law has been 
evaded by purchase of the title of a 
defunct paper already registered. 

Foreign ownership of new news- 


papers is also barred, whether they 
be in the native Portuguese or in a 
language foreign to the country. In 
addition, foreign-language newspa- 
pers already being published must 
translate into Portuguese in the 
same edition any editorial comment 
they may choose to make. In one 
instance the founders of an English- 
language newspaper got around the 
law by including the name of a 
Brazilian as director and owner. 

Prior to the establishment of the 
DIP, there had been a separate gov- 
ernment body called the depart- 
ment of propaganda, operating as a 
part of the ministry of justice. It 
dealt only with propaganda per se, 
and was in no way legally empow- 
ered to control the press. Press and 
radio censorship had been exercised 
by the police department. Censors 
sat in every newspaper office and 
passed on all news both incoming 
and outgoing. Chief criticism of this 
arrangement was the alleged incom- 
petence of the censors in under- 
standing news problems and news 
values. 

Recent presidential decrees have 
also regulated the hours and work- 
ing conditions of journalists and pro- 
fessional newspaper men. A five- 
hour work-day is provided for all 
journalists engaged in inside work, 
such as copyreaders and desk men. 
This type of worker, through a spe- 
cial agreement with the owner, may 
work seven hours a day, but he 
must be paid at an overtime rate 
for the extra two hours, and the 
agreement must be filed with the 
ministry of labor. Outside workers, 











such as legmen and reporters, may 
work eight hours a day or forty- 
eight hours a week ‘in accordance 
with the general labor laws of the 
country. All must take two weeks’ 
vacation with pay each year. Sal- 
aries are very low; 600 mil reis 
(about $30 a month) is an average 
salary for a reporter or copyreader. 

The foreign correspondent must 
register with the DIP, where he is 
issued a “carnet” or identification 
card, which facilitates his move- 
ments in the country. The dis- 
patches of foreign correspondents 
are subject to the same censorship 
as those of Brazilian newspaper 
men. They, as well as the news 
agencies, must send a copy of each 
news story to the DIP, although 
none is required to send the dis- 
patch to the DIP before sending it 
to his paper. In emergencies he may 
be required to obtain DIP revision 
before cabling the story. 

Through the DIP the government 
issues communiqués on important 
events and gives out promotional 
stories on national progress. These 
are generally distributed through 
the Agencia Nacional, a domestic 
news agency which is the Brazilian 
counterpart of D.N.B., Havas, 
Tass and Domei. This National 
Agency also distributes foreign news 
obtained from international news 
agencies. 

Both a direct and an indirect cen- 
sorship is exercised over newspapers 
by the DIP. The direct censorship 
prohibits publication of articles 
deemed harmful to the national in- 
terests and anything attacking the 
government. An indirect censorship 
is exercised through government 
subsidies for papers which remain in 
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line, particularly those which eulo- 
gize the government. The method of 
purchasing newsprint is also used 
as a lever of indirect control. The 
import tax on all newsprint must 
now be paid by all newspapers. The 
money is put in a separate fund and 
papers which have remained suffi- 
ciently pro-government get a refund 
of the import tax. This is important 
to most Brazilian newspapers. 


Government Owns Paper 


Until 1940 the government under 
Getulio Vargas had owned no news- 
paper or publication whatever in 
either Rio de Janeiro or any of the 
provinces. Censorship was, there- 
fore, its main weapon. There now 
exists apparently a definite program 
for the acquisition of at least sev- 
eral important newspapers by the 
government itself. This year the 
government obtained ownership of 
A Noite of Rio de Janeiro, the 
largest afternoon newspaper in the 
nation and a paper with one of the 
largest circulations. The government 
also is at present controlling and op- 
erating O Estado of Sao Paulo. This 
is a large, influential morning paper 
and considered one of the best in 
South America. Charges that this 
paper was fostering subversive ac- 
tion against the Vargas régime was 
the basis on which the government 
stepped in and took control. 

The system of direct censorship, 
formerly employed, has now been 
abandoned. While in theory there is 
no censorship, in practice there is 
a very rigid one, said by close ob- 
servers to be stricter than that in 
any other country and comparable 
with the Russian censorship. The 
censorship is nominally passive; 
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that is, the correspondent can send 
what he pleases but does so at his 
own risk. 

Definite rules are set up by the 
DIP, however, which cannot be vio- 
lated, and which govern both in- 
coming and outgoing news. Nothing 
can be published that tends to eulo- 
gize Russia. No news can be sent 
out of the country or published in 
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it regarding naval action off the 
Brazilian coast by ships of European 
warring nations unless the news is 
first submitted to the DIP. The use 
of the term “fifth column” is ex- 
pressly forbidden in Brazil. A special 
corps of men in the DIP exercises 
this control of the news. 
Evcene W. SHarp 

University of Missouri 


Canada 


ONG-GROWING resentment of 
Canadian newspapers at some 
of the restrictions forced on them 
by the dominion’s wartime censors 
burst into an open-flame of nation- 
wide denunciation in August as a 
result of attempts to prevent the 
publication of details concerning 
statements made by Camillien 
Houde, mayor of Montreal, Cana- 
da’s largest city. 

When national registration was 
ordered in Canada, Houde defied 
the order and announced to report- 
ers that he was going to advocate 
general refusal to register. 

The statement was regarded as a 
violation of the defense of Canada 
regulations and Houde was subse- 
quently arrested and interned. He 
is still in internment camp and prob- 
ably will remain there for the dura- 
tion of the war. 

The arrest of Houde and his in- 
ternment met general approval in 
Canada and the subsequent strong 
cooperation of the French-Canadi- 
ans in national registration was a 
further rebuke on the mayor from 
the people of his own race whom 
he sought to incite to national defi- 
ance. There was, however, no such 


approval voiced regarding the gov- 
ernment’s action in attempting to 
suppress news of Houde’s statement. 

Details of the statement were 
flashed over the United Press wires 
soon after it was made. Shortly 
afterward the news agency, in Ca- 
nada, sent out a “kill” order. The 
Canadian Press that night handled 
the matter much more gingerly. A 
confidential note to editors said the 
agency had referred to the censors 
at Ottawa a Montreal story saying 
Mayor Houde had issued the state- 
ment and revealing the contents of 
the statement. The censors, accord- 
ing to the Canadian Press message, 
requested that this story not be 
published. 

Meanwhile the statement had 
been published in the early editions 
of the Montreal Gazette and the 
Toronto Globe and Mail. It was 
broadcast by a Montreal radio sta- 
tion. Upon receiving a censor’s re- 
quest (known as a directive, which 
the censors insist is not an order) 
the Gazette lifted the story and also 
an editorial concerning Houde’s 


statement after the paper had run 
its early edition. Subsequent edi- 
tions did not carry it. 
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The next morning, Saturday, a 
guarded story came over Canadian 
Press wires slugged “Hold for Re- 
lease by Censor.” In the meantime, 
while newspapers impatiently await- 
ed the release and deadlines ticked 
ever closer, R. B. Hanson, Cana- 
dian Conservative leader and head 
of the party in the House of Com- 
mons, completely upset the entire 
cozy plan of suppression built up 
by the censors by bringing up the 
matter on the floor of the House. 
He read Houde’s statement into 
the records, thereby making the 
story privileged. Since Hanson’s 
statement covered the story com- 
pletely, newspapers joyfully thrust 
it into type and the public of 
Canada got the news. But the fact 
remains that had he not done so, 
had the story not become privileged 
in this manner, the censors would 
have kept the whole affair as secret 
as they could until an “official” 
governmental statement could be 
issued at the leisure of the censors 
and those controlling them. Mean- 
while Canadians would have heard 
radio reports of the matter from 
United States stations, some of 
which possibly would have been 
garbled. Even the most authorita- 
tive of such broadcasts would have 
been hopelessly twisted by the time 
any Canadian heard them second or 
third hand from his neighbor. 

The government’s reluctance to 
have the news revealed presumably 
sprang from fears of political dyna- 
mite in the French-Canadian prov- 
ince of Quebec, where, it was feared, 
any counsel urging less active par- 
ticipation in the war would find a 
ready audience, with the possibility 
that the situation would be built 





up until the dominion was hopeless- 
ly split along racial lines. 

As already pointed out, this fear 
was groundless, because the people 
of French Canada _ repudiated 
Houde’s advice and have, in many 
other ways, shown their determina- 
tion to cooperate loyally with the 
rest of the country in the war ef- 
fort. Even supposing the fear to 
have been well placed, the govern- 
ment must surely have known that 
with United States radios and news- 
papers bringing in the news, it 
would have reached Canadian ears 
and eyes anyway, and it would have 
created a much worse impression, 
heightened, as it would be, by ru- 
mor and exaggeration. 

What, to Canadians, was one of 
the most ununderstandable phases of 
the whole affair was that Canada’s 
Premier, William Lyon Mackenzie 
King, a lifelong liberal and firm be- 
liever in freedom of speech and 
press, should have not only counte- 
nanced the bungling censor action, 
but also should have criticized 
Hanson for exposing the story and 
should have said, as he did, that 
“any newspaper office” should have 
suppressed the story on its own ini- 
tiative. 

This was the general tenor of the 
press criticism which resulted from 
the censors’ actions. The general 
press reaction was epitomized by 
the Winnipeg Free Press, which 
generally is a strong supporter of 
the Mackenzie King government. 
The editorial, in part, follows: 


. .. We would inquire in the first 
place, what prompted the censors to 
do what they did. Did they act on 
their own initiative or were they 
directed to take their short sighted 
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action by the cabinet or some mem- 
ber of it? ... What kind of blun- 
dering is this on the government’s 
part? What were the motives that 
made anyone think it was desirable 
that no one should know that Houde 
had made his feeble assault on the 
safety of state? ... What does Mr. 
King mean when he says the censors 
were right in banning publication? 
.. +. No excuse can be found for 
these statements of Mr. King. Cer- 
tainly this paper will attempt to find 
none... . 

Canada is a democracy at war, and 
the strength of a democracy lies sole- 
ly on the constant reception of the 
facts upon which it can base its poli- 
cies. Houde is not an important fig- 
ure in our public life. But if the gov- 
ernment is prepared to suppress the 
news of what he does, how can it ex- 
pect to maintain and strengthen the 
support so readily given to it by the 
public if the ordinary citizen ever 
gets the idea he is being told only 
what Mr. King thinks he should 
know. .. . 


The Montreal Gazette, one of the 
two papers giving the Houde state- 
ment original publication, subse- 
quently carried a lengthy account 
of the “run-around” which it got 
from the censors and sharply con- 
demned the government. Mention- 
ing Premier King’s statement that 
newspapers themselves should have 
suppressed the story, the Gazette 
asserted: 

This statement is strikingly illus- 
trative of the handicaps newspapers 
are facing under the present censor- 
ship administration. . . . The Gazette 
believed on Friday night, and it con- 
tinues to believe, that publication of 
the story was in the public interest 
and that no valid reason existed for 
its suppression. 


The Gazette went on to say that 
it will continue, to the best of its 
ability, to cooperate with the press 
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censors to assist as much as pos- 
sible efficient prosecution of the 
war. This is the attitude of all Ca- 
nadian newspapers. They have co- 
operated exceptionally well with 
the censors, have killed many a 
good story at the request of the 
censors, simply because, by some 
chance, publication might be of ad- 
vantage to the enemy. The press 
of Canada has gone a long way to- 
ward giving up much of its tradi- 
tional right of freedom in giving 
this cooperation and it has done it 
gladly because it thought the war 
effort would be aided. 

But when the censors overstep 
themselves, when they attempt 
such suppression as characterized 
the Houde affair, then the press of 
Canada kicks over the traces, and 
exercises the fine old democratic 
prerogative of raising hell with the 
government. And it will continue to 
do so. 

A final word of explanation re- 
garding censors’ requests, euphe- 
mistically known as directives. The 
censors insist, as stated earlier, that 
these directives are not orders. 
They explain this by saying that 
they are merely acting in an advis- 
ory capacity. They themselves have 
no authority to institute proceed- 
ings in case newspapers commit a 
breach of the defense of Canada 
regulations. What their directives 
are, they say, are merely warnings 
to papers that if they do go ahead 
and publish such and such a story, 
they will run the risk of prosecu- 
tion by law enforcement authori- 
ties. 

Wu H. Mercaure 
Winnipeg 
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Italian-Language Press 


(This is an excerpt from a study of 
the fascist press made under the di- 
rection of Professor Robert W. Des- 
mond by a graduate student in the 
University of California.) 


ITH the exception of Italy no 

country has more Italian-lan- 
guage newspapers and periodicals 
than the total of 182 which are pub- 
lished in the United States. These 
publications can be divided into 
three general classifications in ac- 
cordance with the editorial view- 
points which they hold toward the 
régime in Italy: fascist, anti-fascist, 
and neutral or indifferent. 

The fascist newspapers are more 
numerous than those in the other 
two categories, and the reasons may 
be summarized as follows: 


Italians are naturally patriotic and 
prefer to have a favorable presenta- 
tion of the “old country.” 

All pro-fascist organs are greatly 
assisted by a contribution of five 
thousand words a month free over 
the transatlantic cable if they agree 
to receive and print propaganda fa- 
vorable to the Mussolini régime. 

Additional subsidies are received by 
pro-fascist organs when Mussolini 
needs additional support. According 
to a competent authority, Italy spent 
about sixty-five million French francs 
on French newspapers in 1935.1 No 
doubt large sums were spent here con- 
vincing Italians that Italy was justi- 
fied in attacking Ethiopia. 

Permanent support can be bought 
outright by Mussolini, or. through 
such indirect means as advertisements 
of Italian products and tourist ads. 

Some papers dare not do otherwise 
than support the fascist cause. The 
local fascist organizations may keep 
a close watch on the paper’s policies, 
and if editorial viewpoint deviates 
from the prescribed course, they might 


1John Gunther, Inside Europe (New 
York: 1988 ed.), p. 182. 


institute a boycott against the offend- 

ing paper. 

Two of the most important editors 
of pro-fascist dailies, Ing. Ettore 
Patrizi (L’Italia, San Francisco) and 
Generoso Pope (Corriere d’America 
and Il Progresso Italo-Americano, 
New York), are personal friends of 
Mussolini and frequently take trips 
to the “patria” to visit him. 

The opposition papers are large- 
ly of a socialist character, but their 
editors are usually cultured persons, 
some of them famous exiles from 
fascist Italy. Only one or two pa- 
pers are actually communistic. 

The indifferent or neutral type 
consists of social, cultural or relig- 
ious journals. Some of these are 
printed in English only. 


Pro-Fascist Journals 


New York City, with more than 
a million Italians within its limits, 
boasts of the greatest number of 
Italian papers among American 
cities. The best known and most 
widely diffused daily is Il Progresso 
Italo-Americano, owned and operat- 
ed by the millionaire contractor and 
publisher Generoso Pope, arch ene- 
my of Atlantic Coast anti-fascists. 
This paper reaches about 95,000 
families, and from the point of view 
of style and make-up is the most 
Americanized Italian paper in the 
country. It is pro-fascist, but seeks 
to disguise this fact by feigning to 
be pro-Italian only. It has support- 
ed the Mussolini government con- 
sistently, even so far as to attack in 
fascist style France, Britain and 
Russia. 

Mr. Pope poses as a great sup- 
porter of the Italian immigrant, and 
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besides attending to editorials and 
to managing his “Generoso Pope 
Italian Newspaper Club” he takes 
frequent trips to Washington to do 
a little private lobbying in behalf 
of the “Italiano all’estero.” He gives 
banquets for senators and congress- 
men. He also operates radio station 
WOV, New York, which transmits 
Italian broadcasts almost exclu- 
sively. 

The Corriere d’America is the 
second largest daily in the United 
States, having a circulation of 
slightly less than 35,000. This paper 
is also owned by Pope and reflects 
the same policy as Il Progresso. It 
is of tabloid size and uses many 
photographs. Editorials and selected 
letters to the editor are published. 
These letters are usually angry 
fascist letters, and reveal the tem- 
per of many emotional patriots. On 
Sundays this paper carries a roto- 
gravure section, and rarely does the 
section appear without the scowling 
features of I] Duce in it. 

The third most important pro- 
fascist newspaper in the nation is 
in San Francisco. L’Italia of Ettore 
Patrizi was among the first to es- 
pouse the fascist cause. Mr. Patrizi 
is one of those faithful souls who 
frequently returns to Italy. He is 
popular among Italians of the 
North Beach district, for he never 
fails to give publicity to a cause 
such as the request for contributions 
to the fascistic Italian schools of 
the state. L’Italia, an eight page 
daily (sixteen on Sunday), enjoys 
a state-wide circulation. It carries 
a small English section on its edi- 
torial page for the edification of 
Italo-American readers. It also car- 
ries an imported cartoon daily, 
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which usually derides some aspect 
of anti-fascism. The English section 
glorifies the acts of the Duce, and 
acts as an advertisement for Italian 
hotels and restaurants, trains and 
ships. 

La Voce del Popolo of San Fran- 
cisco, also controlled by Mr. Patrizi, 
is somewhat more liberal in its 
views. It was formerly an anti- 
fascist paper, but Mr. Patrizi’s in- 
fluence is now perceptible even 
though the former editor has re- 
mained at the post. By seeming to 
be neutral it has succeeded in gath- 
ering the doubtful Italian element 
on its subscription list. It is a daily 
paper, enjoying a state-wide circula- 
tion. It has no editorial page; like 
many other Italian newspapers, it 
transmits its opinions through its 
news stories. 

Probably the most caustic pro- 
fascist daily paper is Il Popolo Ital- 
iano, the only Italian language daily 
in Pennsylvania. In substance, em- 
phasis and tone it is a replica of the 
government-influenced papers of 
Italy. Decidedly anti-French, its 
headlines usually stressed a critical 
point in Italo-French relations, real 
or imaginary. Typical examples: 
“NORWAY DEFIES THE INSO- 
LENT ALLIED NATIONS”; 
“LONDON SEEKS TO CHEAT 
EVEN THE HOLY SEE”; “A 
WARNING OF THE POPOLO 
DITALIA TO HAUGHTY 
FRANCE” (referring to an article 
in a Milanese paper); “ANTHONY 
EDEN WILL MAKE 1,000 PIL- 
OTS A WEEK— WITH PRIDE 
EDEN, MINISTER OF THE DO- 
MINIONS, EXPOUNDS HIS 
FANTASTIC PLANS.” 

Anything putting the former al- 





lied nations in an unfavorable po- 
sition is given emphasis, and the 
paper seems to relish any slight op- 
portunity to do so. It preaches neu- 
trality for the United States in a 
very unneutral manner. The back 
page of Il Popolo Italiano is de- 
voted exclusively to the exaltation 
of the Italian army, navy and air 
force, and to other “patriotic” fea- 
tures and news. 

Another daily dedicated to the 
“welfare of the Italo-Americans” is 
La Voce del Popolo Italiano of 
Cleveland, the only Italian daily 
newspaper in Ohio and the central 
states. The Voce revealed to the 
Italians of Ohio the supposed mag- 
nificent developments in the New 
Italy and the great empire of Ethi- 
opia, where gold to enrich all Ital- 
ians is mined in “enormous” quan- 
tities. Almost no domestic news ap- 
pears in this paper. 

La Notizia of Boston, while em- 
phasizing foreign news, takes some 
interest in domestic affairs, and 
sometimes gives them preference. It 
is one of the bigger Italian dailies 
of the east coast, and in make-up 
and typography is well-planned and 
managed. It has an editorial page 
and features and tries to be ob- 
jective in its news columns. But the 
unmistakable fascist germ bores 
into most of its special features, 
which are received through a spe- 
cial service from Rome. 

Chicago and the Middlewest are 
served by L’Italia, not connected 
with the San Francisco L’Italia, 


though their name plates seem iden- 
tical. It is not so outspoken in its 
pro-fascist sentiment, preferring to 
spread its propaganda indirectly by 
a careful choice of news stories. 
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To supplement these and other 
pro-fascist dailies are a considerable 
number of weeklies, all conspicuous 
in their fascist “cultural” features. 
The gradually diminishing number 
of immigrants has not taken toll 
of Italian papers. On the contrary, 
new papers spring up often enough. 
The psychology used by ambitious 
editors is that of “unity” and “pro- 
tection.” 

The Pittsburgh Star (La Stella di 
Pittsburgh) is the answer to fascist 
prayers in Pennsylvania. The Star 
believes in “strengthening forever 
the pure flame of Italian civilization, 
of which every one of us, young or 
old, should be faithful sons.” One of 
the Star’s big Italian advertisers be- 
lieves and hopes for “new gigantic 
triumphs for our original fatherland, 
the great Italy.” A caption with a 
big photograph of King Victor Em- 
manuel urges all Italians to be “one 
sole army”; Mussolini is quoted to 
the effect that “the monarchy is the 
sacred, glorious, traditional symbol 
of the fatherland.” 

Il Corriere del Connecticut con- 
verts the immigrants around New 
Haven. In fascist pride and patriot- 
ism it rivals the most rabid journals 
of Italy. On the anniversary of the 
founding of the Fasci di Combatti- 
mento it published a brilliant eulogy 
on the character of Mussolini. 

La Voce Coloniale of New Orleans 
takes care of the Italian communities 
of Louisiana. Like most other pro- 
fascist papers it publishes syndicated 
articles direct from Italy, which can 
be easily identified by the word Agit 
in parenthesis. The Agit articles deal 
with exploits of the fascist régime. 
The following are typical titles: “The 
Organic Development of Aviation in 
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Italy,” “A Documented Story of 
Italy’s Civilization and Expansion 
from Caesar to Mussolini,” “Poten- 
tialities of Hotel Establishment in 
Albania.” La Voce Coloniale prints 
a special page of news of the Italian 
colony in Alabama and calls it Gaz- 
zettino dell’ Alabama. 

The bi-lingual weekly Gazzetta del 
Massachusettes serves Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island, and claims 
to have a circulation larger than all 
Italian papers printed in New Eng- 
land combined. While it does pub- 
lish some fascist propaganda, it 
serves these states completely and 
adequately. Each Italian commun- 
ity receives excellent representation. 

Italian residents of the automobile 
center of the United States read La 
Tribuna Italiana d’ America, Detroit’s 
Italian-American paper. This paper 
is not fanatically pro-fascist, al- 
though it reflects, in general, the 
ideas of the Italian fascist hierarchy. 
Its tone is tempered somewhat by a 
sincere effort to Americanize the 
Italian population of Michigan. 

There are many more weeklies of 
this type, but space or time do not 
permit a consideration of them. It is 
sufficient to state again that almost 
all Italians have a newspaper in their 
homes, and the great majority choose 
a fascist or at least semi-fascist jour- 
nal for reasons which have already 
been explained. The Ethiopian ven- 
ture worked miracles in organizing 
effective Italian sentiment in this 
country, with the result that a num- 
ber of new periodicals have sprung 
up in recent years. For example, a 
new weekly was started in Richmond, 
California, called Notiziario di Con- 
tra Costa. The title suggests that the 
paper is concerned with news origi- 
nating among the many Italians of 
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Contra Costa County, but a glance 
at the first and second pages immedi- 
ately sets the reader on guard, for it 
is nothing more than a fascist sheet. 
The only news of Contra Costa is 
among advertisements on the last 
page. Most of the news and features 
are of a political nature, direct from 
Italy through the Italian agency 
Agit, distributor of fascist propagan- 
da. The editor also writes a front 
page editorial or commentary in 
every edition. 


Anti-Fascist Journals 


Although this study is chiefly con- 
cerned with the fascist press, it would 
not be complete without a word 
about its chief enemy, the anti- 
fascist press. Italian anti-fascist jour- 
nals in this country are not numer- 
ous, nor do they have an extensive 
circulation. New York is the chief 
center for this type of press, just as 
it is for the fascist press. 

La Parola is one of the leading and 
oldest socialist-Italian newspapers. A 
weekly, it has recently celebrated its 
thirty-second year of existence. It 
calls itself a labor paper, and actu- 
ally does devote a generous portion 
of its columns to labor affairs. It 
has never forgiven Mussolini for 
eliminating unions and strike privi- 
leges. La Parola is anti-communist, 
and attacked Russia’s invasion of 
Finland vociferously. Its front page 
is usually devoted to attacks on 
Mussolini and his followers. Head- 
lines such as these have appeared re- 
cently: “ITALY IS SINKING BE- 
NEATH THE WEIGHT OF NEW 
TAXES AND AN INCREASING 
MISERY”; “IN ITALY THE 
FASCISTS ARE CAPABLE OF 
STEALING THE SHIRT OFF 
CAPONE’S BACK” (referring to 
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fascist dishonesty); “THE FAS- 
CIST REGIME FEARS ITS OWN 
SHADOW”; “A GERMAN EX- 
MINISTER REVEALS THAT 
THE CLANDESTINE FIGHT 
AGAINST NAZIISM IS IN- 
CREASING IN GERMANY”; 
“THE A. F. OF L. CONSIDERS 
HITLER AND STALIN AS ENE- 
MIES OF HUMANITY.” Needless 
to say, the opposition press falls in- 
to more or less exaggerated pitfalls, 
just as its fascist brother does. The 
fascist press is richer, and carries a 
large variety of advertisements, 
while the anti-fascist press lives only 
by subscriptions and contributions. 

L’Unita’ del Popolo is a weekly 
six-page communist paper, appar- 
ently well-financed and prosperous, 
in spite of the conspicuous lack 
of advertisements. The heroes of 
L’Unita’ are not Garibaldi or Maz- 
zini so much as our own Lincoln, 
Jefferson and Washington. In writ- 
ing and make-up the Unity of the 
People rivals best American styles. 
It claims to have the endorsement 
of many labor, fraternal and civic 
groups. It has opposed all acts of 
Mussolini, especially the invasions 
of Ethiopia and Albania, and takes 
frequent digs at both these ven- 
tures, pointing out in great detail 
the enormous burden put on the 
shoulders of the Italian peasant by 
the development of these two coun- 
tries. 

Anti-fascist elements on the Pa- 
cific Coast subscribe to Il Corriere 
del Popolo, a socialist weekly. Like 
other papers of this type, it “ex- 
poses” fascist plots in this country, 
and sometimes does good detective 
work in this respect, in spite of the 
fact that its leanings are apparent. 
The Corriere has about 2,000 sub- 
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scribers, most of them in the San 
Francisco Bay area. 

Il Martello, another anti-fascist 
weekly, was at one time the greatest 
foe of fascism in this country. It has 
declined in vigor in recent years, but 
it is still being printed regularly. Its 
former editor, Signor Tresca, was 
beaten up a number of times by 
hoodlums, and on several occasions 
the offices of the paper were in- 
vaded and the type-setting machines 
wrecked. 

There are several other opposition 
papers in this country, located 
where anti-fascist feelings are high 
enough to warrant such presses. 
La Giustizia and L’Adunata are two 
other New York City weeklies. I 
Risveglio is published in Dunkirk, 
New York; Il Paese, Philadelphia; 
Il Corriere Italo-Americano, Akron, 
Ohio; La Controcorrente, Boston; 
and Pueblo, Colorado, has L’Unione, 
a pro-labor paper. 


Neutral Papers 


The neutral or indifferent papers 
are not numerous, and it is difficult 
to filter them out. They try to han- 
dle news from Italy objectively, and 
usually carry no commentary on 
world affairs. 

Among these papers are Il Cor- 
riere Italiano of Milwaukee, a 
monthly printed in Italian and Eng- 
lish, and for the most part con- 
cerned with Italian community af- 
fairs rather than politics; the Italian 
Catholic weekly of Detroit, La Voce 
del Popolo, is largely concerned with 
religious news. The Italian News of 
Boston, published only in English, 
prefers local matters for the Italo- 
Americans of this city. This is one 
of the few papers which actually ad- 
heres to its policy, which is complete 
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independence of political and social 
viewpoints. Its editorials usually 
play safe, seldom showing any in- 
terest for anything beyond the 
boundaries of our country. Boston, 
it should be remembered, is where 
Italian culture was first introduced 
into the United States more than a 
century ago. 

It is my belief that Italian pa- 
pers in the United States have done 
a thoroughly bad job of American- 
izing their readers. By espousing the 
fascist cause, the great majority of 
these papers have developed an in- 
tense anti-American feeling among 
immigrants in certain big cities. In 
certain centers they have laid the 
foundations of revolt against our 
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form of government. They have 
taught Italians to vote not for the 
benefit of their adopted land, but in 
terms of Italy and fascism. Even 
those having citizenship papers are 
urged to be loyal to the Italian gov- 
ernment first of all. In spite of ef- 
forts to make good Americans out 
of the immigrants, these papers 
tend to re-kindle the flames of an 
old patriotism, which makes it dif- 
ficult for us to understand them and 
for them to understand us. The fas- 
cist press does not believe in the old 
Italian proverb, “Paese che vai, 
usanza che trovi,” or “When in 
Ee 
Water A. Fatt 

Richmond, California 











Business Management 


And Advertising 


Edited by Charles L. Allen 


TUDENTS and research workers in advertising, business and 
related phases of journalism are asked to inform Professor 


Northwestern University 


Allen of significant studies in these fields and, when possible, to 


Measurement of Reading 
In Weekly Newspapers 


“Measurement of Reading in Five 
Weekly Newspapers,” a field re- 
search project recently completed by 
Lester E. Finley of the School of 
Journalism, University of Missouri, 
is a study to which to apply that 
overworked adjective “amazing.” It 
is, in fact, so amazing in its results 
that the methods used already have 
become suspect. For my part, I take 
Mr. Finley’s results as the product 
of sound methodology, careful work- 
manship and intelligent interpreta- 
tion, until there is evidence to the 
contrary. 

What Mr. Finley has done is 
measure the reading of 100 subscrib- 
ers to each of five Missouri weekly 
newspapers, using the aided recall 
technique that Dr. George Gallup re- 
vived some years ago and for whom 
the system has been named. It is 
essentially the same method that is 
being used by the Advertising Re- 
search Foundation in its Continuing 
Study of Newspaper Reading now 
being done for the Bureau of Ad- 
vertising of the A.N.P.A. But where- 
as the Foundation employs a crew 
of trained research workers, Mr. 
Finley’s study was done by himself, 


send copies or digests of such studies to him.—The Editor. 
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perhaps with the aid of some of his 
students. There is no doubt that 
one may be as accurate as the other, 
but it is unfortunate that the adver- 
tising agencies and national adver- 
tisers will not accept the results of 
such individual research as readily 
as they will those of their own ef- 
forts. 

“An unmarked copy of the paper 
was placed before the reader and he 
was asked for an honest report on 
what he had read, and nothing more. 
The whole content of the newspaper 
was marked accordingly. . . . Mere 
headline readers were not counted 
in this measurement. Reader traffic 
per page would have been increased 
had these been considered.” Thus 
Mr. Finley describes the simplicity 
of the method used. 

First on the list of country week- 
lies surveyed in this manner was the 
Scott County Democrat, Benton, 
Mo., with a circulation of 850. It is 
an eight-page paper, half of which is 
“ready-print.” Page one was seen 
and examined by 100 per cent of 
both men and women, with the top 
story in column one drawing 64 men 
and 76 women per hundred readers. 
That story runs a full column and 
breaks into half of column two, but 
it is played under a machine-set two- 
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line head that gives it very little 
prominence. All other reader-interest 
figures for this page are startling. 
For instance, a story of four or five 
inches in column five, almost at the 
bottom, interested 45 per cent of the 
men and 71 per cent of the women. 
It recounted the marriage of a local 
young man to a San Francisco girl. 
The small “locals” at the bottom of 
column seven stopped 51 per cent of 
the men and 73 per cent of the 
women. They are in solid 8-point 
without the least bit of display, 
some in column four, and many are 
used as bottom-of-the-page fillers. 

A story of the Women’s Demo- 
cratic Club, not more than one inch 
long, attracted 35 per cent of the 
men and 59 per cent of the women, 
all the while hiding away at the bot- 
tom of column five. That’s reader 
interest in any kind of measurement. 
Not all the high-interest stories on 
the front page of the Scott County 
Democrat were of local origin, either, 
for some of them parade under label 
heads. “Better Canned Tomatoes” 
drew 41 per cent of the men and 
65 per cent of the women, and “Care 
of Meat in Hot Weather” was seen, 
and presumably read, by 49 per cent 
of the men and 58 per cent of the 
women. Reader stops apparently do 
not depend on local interest in this 
paper, the mere presence of a mass 
of printing on the page practically 
guaranteeing it a fair share of read- 
ers. 

In this paper there is evidence that 
the “ready-print” material is impo- 
tent. Except for the syndicated pic- 
tures on page two, the ready-print 
attracted a relatively small number 
of readers in a weekly where appar- 
ently everything in the home-print 
sections is eagerly devoured. For ex- 
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ample, the reading matter at the bot- 
tom of the first ready-print page was 
seen by 8 per cent of the men and 
4 per cent of the women, in another 
case only 4 per cent of each. Even 
the serial story, which occupied most 
of page three, also a ready-print page, 
attracted only 10 per cent of the men 
and 14 per cent of the women. 

But it is in the advertisements in 
ready-print sections that the great- 
est surprise is found. A cigarette ad- 
vertisement which ran in the Scott 
County Democrat, page seven, ready- 
print, failed to draw a single reader. 
Its rating was “M-0; W-0.” A cigar- 
ette advertisement on a ready-print 
page of the Humansville Star-Lead- 
er, a weekly with 1,000 circulation, 
attracted 4 per cent of the men, but 
no women. Both these advertisements 
would readily be acknowledged as 
well-prepared, well-designed pieces 
which ought to be interesting to all 
cigarette smokers. They were each 
about two-thirds of a column in size. 
In the Humansville Star-Leader 
ready-print pages there are fourteen 
ads or stories that did not get into 
the consciousness of even one male 
reader. Here are the ratings on sev- 
eral of the advertisements in that 
paper, on the ready-print pages: “M- 
0; W-2”; “M-0; W-2”; “M-0; W-0”; 
“M-0; W-2”; “M-0; W-6”; “M-0; 
W-6.” 

That the advertisements in the 
home-print section are doing their 
work is substantially attested by the 
reader-interest figures for any of 
them. An ordinary public sale ad, the 
composition of which is certainly 
nothing to put on display in the front 
window, stopped 738 per cent of the 
men and 80 per cent of the women. 
It is at the lower right corner of page 
three, which may be significant be- 
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cause that page carries several col- 
ums of local personal items that were 
read by 100 per cent of the women 
and 80 per cent of the men. 

Nor is it only the larger ads that 
pull a high percentage of readers. On 
this local item page is a community 
sale advertisement, hardly more than 
two inches, which was seen by 37 per 
cent of both men and women; a dull 
little two-inch ad for a rendering 
works that was seen by 29 per cent 
of the men and 41 per cent of the 
women; and a two-column, three- 
inch ad for “Day Old Bread” seen 
by 35 per cent of the men and 68 per 
cent of the women. 

Nothing in the papers, however, 
could compare in reader interest with 
the tiny, solid-type, monotonous- 
looking bits of news called “locals,” 
“personals,” “brevities,” “items here 
and there” and so on. It has long and 
often been said that nothing in a 
metropolitan newspaper, in any city 
newspaper for that matter, could ap- 
proach the homely personal item in 
human interest. No one has been able 
to prove it conclusively, nor does this 
study do so. But in spite of Mr. 
Finley’s admonition that “danger 
exists in any general conclusions” 
there is no reason for not emphasiz- 
ing the evidence that this study 
brings to bear. There is no question 
that local personal items and local 
stories about men and women of the 
community, about their babies, their 
illnesses, their travels, their troubles, 
their achievements and their ideas 
come closer to the life of the readers 
of the country weekly than any other 
kind of material. If that is a general 
conclusion in the danger zone, evi- 
dence from studies made during the 
past ten years tends to prove it. 

The Shelby County Herald, circu- 
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lation 2,866, the Lebanon Rustic- 
Republican, circulation 2,811, and 
the Milan Standard, all in Missouri, 
were the other three weeklies sur- 
veyed by Mr. Finley. Although read- 
er interest in them ran high, com- 
pared with the results of studies on 
metropolitan papers, they did not 
attract as great a percentage of either 
men or women, on the average, as 
the smaller weeklies did. Front pages, 
in every case, were well traveled, 
with percentages running about 25 
to 95 for men on all front page stor- 
ies, and from about 20 to 80 for 
women. The advertisements in all 
these weeklies were exceptionally 
well examined, judging by the num- 
ber of readers who stopped to look 
at them. A reader-interest indication 
of 40 per cent or more of both men 
and women is not uncommon for the 
larger advertisements, and some of 
the small ones pulled unbelievably 
high figures. A two-column, five-inch 
grocery ad, for instance, set on the 
linotype machine as solid as it would 
go, attracted 21 per cent of the men 
and 38 per cent of the women. Even 
the classifieds drew more than 50 per 
cent of both men and women readers. 

To tell more about Mr. Finley’s 
study of the reading of weekly news- 
papers would be to give more than 
a taste of it, which this kind of notice 
is not intended to do. Those whose 
interests lie in the non-metropolitan 
field will wish to know more about 
this praiseworthy beginning at the 
measurement of reading habits in 
the country press of America. 


Media Records Data 
Available to Teachers 


From figures compiled by Media 
Records, the Bureau of Advertising 
of the American Newspaper Publish- 
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ers Association has issued the 1939 
book of national advertising expen- 
ditures. Linage in newspapers, maga- 
zines and farm journals and time on 
chain radio have all figured in this 
compilation. All figures are based on 
Media Records linage reports for 
1939 for newspapers, and on the re- 
ports of Publishers’ Information Bur- 
eau, Inc., for chain radio, magazines 
and farm journals. Because of the 
fact that statistics for spot radio were 
not complete, none were used in this 
study. 

It should be remembered that 
Media Records data are compiled 
from measurements of the advertis- 
ing linage in 760 cities in the United 
States of 10,000 or more population. 
Ten cities in this class are not in- 
cluded in the Records, and no at- 
tempt is made to measure the na- 
tional advertising in newspapers, 
magazines or farm journals in cities 
of less than 10,000. 

Newspapers accounted for 40 per 
cent of the total amount invested in 
national advertising in 1939, with 
magazines running a close second, at 
36 per cent. Chain radio occupied 
third place, totaling 21 per cent and 
farm journals fourth with $ per cent. 
The total amount of national adver- 
tising in terms of money was $383,- 
390,357. Of that amount newspapers 
received $151,861,463; magazines 
$136,610,073; chain radio $82,099,- 
840; farm journals $12,818,981. 

Groceries topped the list of na- 
tionally-advertised business in all 
four media combined, with $91,062,- 
010 or 23.75 per cent. In the order 
of their rank the other businesses 
were automobiles, toilet requisites, 
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tobacco, medical wares, alcoholic 
beverages, housing equipment, trans- 
portation, wearing apparel, indus- 
trial, publications, public utilities, 
hotels and resorts, insurance, agricul- 
ture, miscellaneous, confections, 
sporting goods, radio, jewelry and 
silverware, amusements, educational, 
professional and service. The last di- 
vision, only .11 per cent of the total, 
reached the sum $420,773. 

The order of rank, measured by 
amount of money expended for na- 
tional advertising, did not change 
materially for newspapers. Groceries 
still led the list with alcoholic bever- 
ages displacing toilet requisites for 
third place. The latter classification 
dropped to sixth. Radio totaled 1.09 
per cent of newspaper national linage 
income, $1,656,487. Transportation, 
publications, public utilities, housing 
equipment, hotels and resorts ranged 
from seventh to eleventh in the news- 
paper list. 

This study lists a similar classifi- 
cation and ranking for each product 
group for chain radio, magazines and 
farm journals. It also breaks the fig- 
ures down into classifications, and 
shows the total linage of each prod- 
uct in each medium. Automobiles, for 
example, spent $26,525,420 in news- 
papers, $21,681,663 in magazines, 
$7,263,002 in chain radio and $4,123,- 
506 in farm journals. 

The teacher of advertising and 
business methods courses will find 
this study helpful. Copies must be 
obtained from newspapers which are 
members of the ANPA Bureau of 
Advertising, not from the bureau di- 
rect. 
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An Annotated Bibliography of Journalism 
Subjects in American Magazines 
August, September and October, 1940 


Edited by Frep E. Merwin, Rutgers University 


Articles pertaining to journalism during the current quarter continued 
to emphasize the impact of the war in Europe on both news gathering 
and news publishing both in this country and abroad. Efforts of publish- 
ers to obtain better recognition from the Wage-Hour administration pro- 
duced numerous comments. The various ramifications of Guild activity 
were covered pro and con. Discussions of the position of the press in the 1940 
presidential election were frequent. Much attention was given to this sub- 
ject by Arthur Robb, editor of Editor & Publisher. F. E. M. 


ADVERTISING 


Auten, Watter. One Rate for All Ads Urged by Former NEA Head. American 
Press 58:11 p5, Sept. 

Anonymous. Anti-Advertising Propaganda in Textbooks Rising. E&P 73:33 p8, 
Aug. 17. 

Arkansas Press association’s survey finds “more critical trend.” 

—— Dailies Received 40% of 1939 National Budgets. E&P 73:31 p4, Aug. 3. 
Defense Board Is Watching “Panic Advertising.” E&P 73:38 p5, Sept. 21. 
Warning issued against speculative profiteering. 

—— Institutional Ads Promoting Press to Run in 250 Dailies. E&P 73:37 p3, 
Sept. 14. 

Copy will stress social and economic importance of press. 

—— July Linage Off 1.1%; Index Trend Is Down. E&P 73:33 p10, Aug. 17. 

—— NEA Launches Bureau to Sell National Copy. E&P 73:42 p12, Oct. 19. 

Avucust, Harry W. Progress Reported in Solution of Dailies’ National Ad Problem. 
E&P 73:34 p5, Aug. 24 

BranpENBURG, GeorGE A. Advertising Coming Back to Realm of Management. 
E&P 73:39 p14, Sept. 28. 

Agency head feels copy must create confidence. 

—— Inlanders Told Better Selling Approach to Retailers Needed. E&P 73:42 p13, 
Oct. 19. 

—— NAEA Told to Give Attention to Retailers’ Problems. E&P 73:42 p9, Oct. 19. 
Advertising executives hear need for improved selling methods. 

Evertinc, Lawrence I. Urges Network of Dailies for More National Ads. E&P 
78:38 p20, Sept. 21. 

Puitures, Loyat, and Parisn, Howarp. Types of Promotion for Classified Pages. 
E&P 73:88 p18, Sept. 21. 


CIRCULATION 


Anonymous. ABC Newspaper Executives to Make “Visualization” Workable. E&P 
73:42 pll, Oct. 19. 
Group seeks to assure advertisers better information on circulation. 

——N. Y. Papers Show Net Gain of 349,292 Copies. E&P 73:41 p6, Oct. 12. 
Rising circulations revealed in annual statements. 
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BranpenBuRG, Grorce A. “Mass Appeal Builds Circulation” — Louis Rose. E&P 
73:39 p47, Sept. 28. 
Chicago Tribune circulation manager states his formula. 

—— Spends More for News and Less on Promotion. E&P 73:35 p28, Aug. 31. 
Louisville papers seek circulation gains with improved editorial content. 

HorrMmany, L. J. Cites Progress Made by ICMA in Past Decade. E&P 73:31 p27, 
Aug. 3. 


COMMUNITY NEWSPAPER 


wane eo NEA Sets Up Bureau to Sell Home-Town Newspaper. E&P 73:40 

ps, a. &. 

—— Rate Differential Under 15% in Weekly Papers. American Press 58:12 p2, Oct. 

—— Weeklies Join Promotion of Newspaper Week. E&P 73:35 p7, Aug. 31. 

—— Woodyards’ List of 2000 Weeklies to American Press. E&P 73:36 p7, Sept. 7. 
National representative for weeklies sells out after incurring loss of $100,000. 

Fisu, Byron. Country Correspondent Carves Himself a Career. Quill 28:9 p10, Sept. 

MacLacaian, ALexaAnper. Willkie Leads F.D.R. in the Rural Areas. American 
Press 58:11 p2, Sept. 

Reir, Tep. I’m in the Weekly Field and Want to Stay There. Quill 28:8 p7, Aug. 


CRITICISM AND DEFENSE OF THE PRESS 


AnonyMous. Famous Americans Call Press First Defender of Democracy. E&P 
73:39 Sec. 2 pV, Sept. 28. 
Views on the press offered in celebration of National Newspaper Week. 
Buiven, Bruce. If Journalism Has a Future. Quill 28:8 p6, Aug. 
Mr. Bliven offers ten rules for guidance. 
Erurince, Mark F. Can’t America Stand the Truth? Quill 28:9 pS, Sept. 
Honest vigilance needed if press is to maintain its freedom. 
Finney, Franx. Why Do Newspapers Need Any Defense? E&P 73:38 p7, Sept. 21. 
Vanity and refusal of advertisers to test copy blamed for linage decline. 


EDITORIAL INFLUENCE AND METHODS 


Anonymous. Editorial Page Formula Changed by Austin Papers. E&P 73:35 p29, 
Aug. 31. 
Page of news behind the news substituted for editorial page. 

—— Flynn Renewes His Charge of Press Control. E&P 73:48 p14, Oct. 26. 
Roosevelt campaign manager claims advertisers force news coloration. 

—— Gain in FDR Press Support Shown by Second E&P Survey. 73:43 p7, Oct. 26. 
Willkie still has 63.8 per cent of dailies behind him. 

—— St. Louis Dailies Use Paid Space in Editorial Battle. E&P 73:36 p8, Sept. 7. 
Editorials on destroyer sale published in other papers. 

—— The Press: a House in Scarsdale. Time 36:7 p47, Aug. 12. 
The New York Herald Tribune uncovers a suspected Nazi plot. 

—— The Press: War in St. Louis. Time 36:12 p70, Sept. 16. 
The Post-Dispatch and Star-Times disagree on Roosevelt’s foreign policy. 

Birp, Georce L. Newspaper Monopoly and Political Independence. JounNALISM 
QuaRrTERLY 17:3 p207, Sept. 

Ross, Artuur. Press Editorial Stand in 1940 Surveyed by Editor & Publisher. 
E&P 73:34 pS, Aug. 24. 
August returns show 66.3 per cent of newspapers for election of Willkie as 
president. 

——Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 73:35 p40, Aug. 31. 
Press support in 1940 election given in terms of circulation percentages. 

—— Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 73:37 p48, Sept. 14. 
Mr. Robb does not think the winning of an election to be a function of the 


press. 
——Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 73:38 p44, Sept. 21. 
A review of the place of the press in American politics. 
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——Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 73:39 p54, Sept. 28. 
A discussion of Dr. G. L. Bird’s article in the September Jounnatism Quar- 


TERLY. 
—— Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 73:41 p58, Oct. 12. 
Wide variety of editorial expressions found healthy sign for democracy. 
Scunerper, Water E. Hearst Papers Revive Cartoons of Winsor McCay. E&P 
73:38 p37, Sept. 21. 


EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 


—-: Jack. Two Schools Add Elaborate Photo Departments. E&P 73:40 p30, 
t. 5. 


Minnesota and Baylor step up instruction in photography. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 


Anonymous. Italy Expels Matthews of N. Y. Times. E&P 73:41 p7, Oct. 12. 
Story involving Azis in U. S. election brings ouster. 

—— Moscow News Ban Forces N. Y. Times to Withdraw. E&P 73:37 p6, Sept. 14. 
Bureau closed after 18 years of operation. 

—— Reuters Seeks Havas Wires in South America. E&P 73:37 p7, Sept. 14. 
English agency acts to serve clients of French wire service. 

—— Sulzberger in Tribute to U.S. Newsmen Abroad. E&P 73:43 p8, Oct. 26. 
New York Times publisher tells of efforts to get truth. 

i in Japan Have More Difficult Job Than in Europe. E&P 73:37 plé6, 

pt. 14. 

Frencu, J. WymMonp and Wacner, Paut H. American Reporting of a Hitler Speech. 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 17:3 p201, Sept. 
An effort to check accuracy by comparison of the speech text with printed 
and radio reports. 

Govutp, Ranpautu. Nanking Regime Bearing Down on Newspapermen. E&P 73:36 


, Sept. 7. 
Editors compelled to hire bodyguards to ward off terrorists. 
Lams, Harotp. Digging for Stories in the Dust of Asia. Quill 28:8 p5, Aug. 
Stempe., Joun E. Battle of Words Brings New Threats to Press. Quill 28:8 p3, 
Aug. 
How Europe’s dictators attempt to throttle newspapers of small neutral na- 
tions. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


AnonyMmovs. Hanson Pleads for Free Press in Easton Case. E&P 73:41 p3, Oct. 12. 
ANPA counsel claims Fair Labor Standards act does not apply to newspapers. 

—— Krock Tells N. Y. Editors of Moves to Curb Press. E&P 73:41 pl0, Oct. 12. 

Brown, Rosert U. ANA Urged to Support Free Press as Bulwark of Democracy. 
E&P 73:48 p5, Oct. 26. 
Toledo editor says public being “conditioned” to accept criticisms of adver- 
tising. 

McCormick, Cou. Rosert R. Bureaucracy Is Greatest Threat to Press Freedom — 
McCormick. E&P 73:39 Sec. 2 pXIV, Sept. 28. 

Taytor, Ken. Thomas Mann Warns America to Guard Press Freedom. E&P 73:39 
Sec. 2 pXIII, Sept. 28. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Aexanper, Jack. He’s Against. Saturday Evening Post 213:11 p9, Sept. 14. 
The philosophy of Columnist Westbrook Pegler. 

Anonymous. Daily Worker, Red Paper, Sold in N. Y. E&P 73:31 p28, Aug. 3. 

—— Fourth Estate Mourns “Bob” Paine’s Death. E&P 73:36 p10, Sept. 7. 
Veteran Scripps editor dies after 61 years in newspaper work. 
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CranveLL, Ricnarp F. Nantucket Paper America’s Last “Blanket Sheet.” E&P 
73:38 p25, Sept. 21. 

GrossMAN, Max R. First Newspaper in Colonies Was Promptly Suppressed. E&P 
73:39 p46, Sept. 28. 

Henpricxs, Wiiu1am H. Frank Carson Leaves N. Y. News; Created “Muscle 
Journalism.” E&P 73:42 p3, Oct. 19. 

Moncuak, SterHen J. Thomas Nast’s Fame Lives 100 Years After His Birth. E&P 
73:39 p10, Sept. 28. 

Parker, Dan. Damon Runyon Celebrates Four Decades of Service. E&P 73:39 
p9, Sept. 28. 


LAW OF THE PRESS 


AnonyMous. Judge Urges Truth Be Made Defense in Contempt Cases. E&P 73:43 
pl4, Oct. 26. 
Los Angeles jurist says press should be allowed to prove truth of all state- 
ments. ; 

——L. A. Times Files Brief with Supreme Court. E&P 73:39 p24, Sept. 28. 
Denies right of any government body to restrict press. 

—N. Y. News Apologizes. E&P 73:39 p24, Sept. 28. 
Disavows story on Lou Gehrig which led to $1,000,000 libel suit. 

—— Supreme Court Weighs State Contempt Limits. E&P 73:43 p49, Oct. 26. 
Court asked to rule on “reasonable tendency.” 

Potiarp, James E. Judicial Definitions of the Newspaper. JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 
17:3 p232, Sept. 
This follows article on “statutory definitions,” published in March, 1940. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


—— Defense Communications Board Is Set Up by FDR. E&P 73:39 p5, 

pt. 28. 
Will coordinate communications in event of emergency. 

—— Marshall Field Offers to Buy Control of PM. E&P 73:40 p4, Oct. 5. 

—— Nation’s Press Observes Newspaper Week. E&P 73:40 p3, Oct. 5. 
a Newspaper Week Has Broad Support Across Nation. E&P 73:38 p3, 

pt. 21. 

—— Roosevelt Message Aids Newspaper Week. American Press 58:12 p6, Oct. 

—— Roosevelt Names Roy Howard as Refusing to Aid. E&P 73:34 p6, Aug. 24. 
Chain publisher listed as refusing to cooperate in defense program. 

Lone, Joun B. California Group Pioneered Newspaper Week Observance. E&P 
73:39 Sec. 2 pXXII, Sept. 28. 

LunopserG, Ferprnanp. PM. Harpers 181 p486, Oct. 
Mr. Lundberg is none too optimistic about the future of New York’s latest 
newspaper. 

Lyons, Evcens. The Strange Case of PM. American Mercury 50 p484, Aug. 

Moncuak, StrepHen J. Syndicate Features Appeal Equally to Men and Women. 
E&P 73:38 Section 2 pl, Sept. 21. 
A summary discussion for the seventeenth annual directory of syndicated fea- 
tures. 

Scunewer, Water E. High Readership of Dailies Shown by Continuing Study. 
E&P 73:32 p8, Aug. 10. 


NEWS GATHERING AND NEWS WRITING 


Resnick, Davip. N. Y. City News Handles Huge Job Smoothly and Efficiently. 
E&P 73:43 p10, Oct. 26. 
Bureau collects information on draft registration without a hitch. 

Srmpson, G. G. Case History of a Scientific News Story. Science 92:2381 p148, 
Aug. 16. 

West, J. W. Handling of Crime News Still Has Its Headaches. Quill 28:8 p8, Aug. 
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NEWSPAPER GUILD AND EMPLOYER-EMPLOYE RELATIONSHIPS 


——— AFL Sets Parley to Push Fight on Guild. Guild Reporter 7:21 pl, 
t 
—— AFL Votes Defeat Guild in Chicago Hearst Election. E&P 73:39 p6, Sept. 28. 
—— ANPA Files Final Brief for Wage Law Redefinition. E&P 73:32 p5, Aug. 10. 
Offers Guild letter terming newsmen “professional.” 
ae ‘7% Join in Requesting New Labor Definitions for Press. E&P 73:31 
, Aug 
Journalism teachers join in plea for professional status for news men. 
—— Bar Guild at State CIO Meet. Guild Reporter 7:20 pl, Oct. 1. 
—— Complete Text of Hearst Peace Formula. Guild Reporter 7:19 p7, Sept. 15. 
—— Dailies Fight NLRB Order to Submit Their Books. E&P 73:33 we Aug. 17. 
—— Dallas News Is Testing Wage-Hour Law. E&P 73:31 p6, Aug. 3 
Pays employes in excess of minimum pending 
—— Editorial: What Price This Peace? E&P 73:32 p20, Aug. 10. 
The Guild’s new contract with Hearst said to represent union tyranny. 
—— First Lady Protests. Guild Reporter 7:19 pl, Sept. 15. 
Mrs. Roosevelt criticizes Guild board for anti-conscription stand. 
—— 50 Labor Complaints Filed Against Papers. E&P 73:39 p8, Sept. 28. 
—— Guild Election Held by NLRB on N. Y. Times. E&P 73:34 p6, Aug. 24. 
Balloting restricted to commercial department workers. 
—— Guild Seeks to Force Lunch Hour on Wire Editor. E&P 73:40 p31, Oct. 5. 
—— Hanson Moves for Dismissal of Easton, Pa., Suit. E&P 73:37 p7, Sept. 14. 
ANPA attorney challenges right of federal agency to examine books of daily. 
—— Hearst Units Are 13 to 1 for Accord. Guild Reporter 7:17 pl, Aug. 15. 
— Locals Blast at Pegler. Guild Reporter 7:18 p4, Sept. 1. 
Scripps columnist challenged on charges — communism in Guild. 
—— Manual on Trial Procedure Urged. Guild Reporter 7:16 p7, Aug. 1. 
Memphis Guild convention adopts membership appeals committee plan. 
—— Monroe Judge Bans Picketing of Merchants. Guild Reporter 7:16 pl, Aug. 1. 
Guild to appeal ruling in Michigan strike. 
—— Mrs. Roosevelt to Fight Communists in N. Y. Guild. E&P 73:32 p5, Aug. 10. 
—— National Newswriters’ Union Formed by AFL. E&P 73:43 p46, Oct. 26. 
—— NLRB Rules Macy Papers in Interstate Commerce. E&P 73:34 p4, Aug. 24. 
Refuses to accept intrastate circulation as basis for labor act exemption. 
——N. Y. Times Will Ignore Labor Board Decision. E&P 73:35 p5, Aug. 31. 
Ready to fight order to reinstate three employes. 
Newsmen Are Professional If Salary Is $200 a Month. E&P 73:42 p5, Oct. 19. 
Wage-Hour administration re-defines classifications of newspaper employes. 
—— Pasche Answers the ANPA. Guild Reporter 7:16 p3, Aug. 1. 
Guild executive attacks definition of professional at wage-hour hearing. 
—— Revised Bargaining Program and New Recommendations. Guild Reporter 7:16 
p6, Aug. 1. 
Memphis convention takes steps to improve contracts. 
—— Scripps-Howard Rejects Guild Parley Offer. Guild Reporter 7:20 pl, Oct. 1. 
—— $30,000 Used by Guild in Quarter. Guild Reporter 7:21 p6, Oct. 15. 
Financial statement shows how dues were spent. 
—— Times Vote Won by Guild 418-198. Guild Reporter 7:19 pl, Sept. 15. 
Commercial departments’ vote spurs drive on other metropolitan dailies. 
Moncuak, StepHen J. AFL News Union Local Set Up in New York. E&P 73:31 
p4, Aug. 8. 

—— ANWA Drive for Times Members Is Progressing. E&P 73:32 p18, Aug. 10. 
AFL Union claims 80 per cent of eligible editorial department workers. 

—— Mrs. FDR Gets Lesson in Guild Affairs. E&P 73:39 p12, Sept. 28. 

Ross, Arraur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 73:38 p36, Aug. 17. 
Mr. Robb explains why the Newspaper Guild finds no trouble in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch office. 
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NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 


Anonymous. ANPA Advises on Plant Seizure Clause. E&P 73:36 p4, Sept. 7. 
Newspapers told not to be cowed by confiscation threat. 

——N. Y. Dailies and Weeklies Form Insurance Group. E&P 73:37 pl0, Sept. 14. 
Pennsylvania’s 600 Papers Have Income of $75,000,000. E&P 73:32 p6, Aug. 10. 
State Planning board releases study of 444 weeklies, 145 dailies. 

— A. S. van. Value of Goodwill Hard to Determine. E&P 73:36 p6, 

pt. 7. 

Brown, Rosert U. International Paper Stabilizes Newsprint Price to April 1, 1941. 
E&P 73:33 p3, Aug. 17. 

Po.aKkorr, JosepH. What Makes N. Y. Dailies Tick? Editor Gets Answer. E&P 
73:35 pl2, Aug. 31. 

Emphasis on local news, sharp competition found agents of fresher presenta- 
tion. 

Smier, Leon M. NLRB Rejects Charges Against Publishers. E&P 73:38 p6, Sept. 21. 
Refuses to act against Cleveland dailies which dropped street vendors. 

U. S. Lasor Bureau. Union Wages, Hours and Working Conditions in the Print- 
ing Trades. Washington. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Anonymous. The Press: Strike in the Doghouse. Time 36:13 p57, Sept. 23. 
White House photographers resent restrictions. 

Price, Jack. New York M. E. Discusses Photo Treatment. E&P 73:38 p33, Sept. 21. 
How the New York Mirror handles pictures of current major news. 


PUBLIC OPINION 


Anonymous. Press v. the Public. New Republic 103:13 p405, Sept. 23. 
Editorial pages accused of running behind public opinion in presidential elec- 
tion. 

Bernays, Epwarp L. Speak Up for Democracy. Current History 52:2 p21, Oct. 
Suggestions for a more militant American public opinion. 

Garceau, Ouiver. Organized Medicine Enforces Its “Party Line.” Public Opinion 
Quarterly 4:3 p408, Sept. 
Part played by the medical press in maintaining conformity. 

Moncnak, StepHen J. Gallup’s Staff Busy on National Issues. E&P 73:35 p34, 
Aug. 31. 


PUBLICITY AND PROPAGANDA 


AnonyMous. Mellett Handles U. S. Publicity from White House. E&P 73:40 p4, 
Oct. 5. 

Lerner, Max. Propaganda in Our Time. New Republic 103:9 p281, Aug. 26. 

Tomutnson, H. M. Propaganda. Yale Review 30:1 p63, Autumn. 


RADIO AND THE PRESS 


Anonymous. AP Signs News Exchange Pact with NBC, CBS. E&P 73:37 ps, 
Sept. 14. 

BranpEenBuURG, Georce A. Says Radio and Press Have Own Fields to Serve. E&P 
73:32 p27, Aug. 10. 
Head of broadcasters hails better relations between two media. 

Damm, Water J. Radio Expert Sees FM as Big Opportunity for Newspapers. 
E&P 73:31 p7, Aug. 3. 


WAR AND THE PRESS 


Acen, Myer. Newspaperman’s Account of Flight from France. E&P 73:32 pl0, 
Aug. 10. 

Anonymous. AP London Office damaged by Bomb; All of Staff Safe. E&P 73:39 
p8, Sept. 28. 
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—— Ayer Rushes Plans for Army Campaign. E&P 73:34 p7, Aug. 24. 

Philadelphia agency prepares $250,000 recruiting advertising drive. 
ie Suspended, London Times Hit in German Raids. E&P 73:42 p30, 

t. 19. 
—— Canada Opposes Centralization of News Sources. E&P 73:32 p18, Aug. 10. 
—— Dailies’ Role in War Economy Is Many-Sided. E&P 73:41 p8, Oct. 12. 

New York Sun manager gives press integral place on defense front. 

—— Five War Correspondents Tell Their Experiences. E&P 73:40 p6, Oct. 5. 
—— Havas Men Resign as Protest to Nazi Control of News. E&P 73:31 p9, Aug. 3. 
—— Knox Calls Press Chiefs to Distribute Spy Series. E&P 73:34 p8, Aug. 24. 

Managers of three major news services agree to carry articles at request of 

navy secretary. 

—— Nazis Transforming Norwegian Press. E&P 73:43 p8, Oct. 26. 

Newsmen Form Nucleus for Defense Publicity. E&P 73:42 p36, Oct. 19. 
—— Reuters Questions Domei’s Report of M. J. Cox’s Suicide. E&P 73:31 p6, Aug. 3. 
—— Story of a Tide. Time 36:8 p12, Aug. 19. 

The story of Editor William Allen White’s committee to aid Britain. 

Tells How London Daily Prints During Air Raids. E&P 73:41 p20, Oct. 12. 
—— Three Dailies Promise Jobs to Conscripts. E&P 73:34 p4, Aug. 24. 

Guarantee employment once military service is concluded. 

—— U.S. Newsmen View Canada’s War Efforts. E&P 73:39 p48. Sept. 28. 
—— War Problems Studied at Fair Press Clinic. E&P 73:40 p7, Oct. 5. 

Army press chief assures conference of opposition to censorship. 

Bone, Capt. F. D. How the London Times Is Meeting Woes of the War. E&P 

73:33 p5, Aug. 17. 

Boyer, Ricnarp O. A Reporter Tries to See Germany. Guild Reporter 7:21 p8, 

Oct. 15. 

Kerr, Water. Berlin Men Got Break When Nazis Took Paris. E&P 73:31 p28, 

Aug. 3. 

Lresert, Herman. Communications: International Communications. Public Opin- 
ion Quarterly 4:3 p507, Sept. 

Several difficulties encountered by the press in reporting the war. 

Moon, Mary. British Union Wins Men at War Pay. Guild Reporter 7:19 p4, 

Sept. 15. 

London papers agree to request of National Union of Journalists for special 

allowances. 

Nort, Percy. French Censors Relaxed; Transmission Improved. E&P 73:33 p7, 

Aug. 17. 

Nazi Rule Cuts French Dailies from 60 to 15. E&P 73:32 p6, Aug. 10. 

Pore, Ernest R. Blitzkrieg Reporting. Current History 52:1 p25, Sept. 

Getting the news out of Berlin today has its difficulties. 

Scunewer, Waiter E. Bombs Peril U. S. Staffs; Reporter at Dover Hurt. E&P 

73:87 p5, Sept. 14. 

——U. S. Services and Dailies Spent Millions on First Year of War. E&P 73:35 

p38, Aug. 31. 

SHEEAN, Vincent. Covering Hell’s Corner. Current History 52:2 p18, Oct. 

Experiences reporting German air raids on England. 


WAR AND THE RADIO 


Durant, Henry and Rutna. Lord Haw Haw of Hamburg: 2. His British Audience. 
Public Opinion Quarterly 4:3 p443, Sept. 
Size, characteristics of listeners and possible results of broadcast propaganda. 
Graves, Harotp N. Jr. Lord Haw Haw of Hamburg. 1. The Campaign Against 
Britain. Public Opinion Quarterly 4:3 p429, Sept. 
The propaganda techniques of a German broadcaster. 
Roxio, Cartes J. Germany Calling. Current History 52:2 p27, Oct. 
What some of the German air propagandists are saying. 
Satrer, W. L. Berlin Speaking. Atlantic 166 p308, Sept. 
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A Selected Bibliography 
From British Journals 


July, August and September, 1940 


Edited by Raurx O. Narzicrr, University of Minnesota 


BRITISH PRESS 


Anonymous. Guide to War-Time Press and Publicity Changes. Newspaper World 
48: 2226 p6, Sept. 7. 
New and suspended media, press mergers, price increases, changes to front page 
news and other information is included in this itemized listing. 
—— How the Coast Press Is Carrying On. Newspaper World 43:2222 p15, Aug. 10. 
—— Kingsley Wood is Persuaded: Frees Press From Purchase Tax. World’s Press 
News 24:598 pS, Aug. 15. 
eng ag of the Exchequer exempts newspapers, periodicals, pamphlets from 


new ’ 
— ie Control order Limits Newspaper Pages. World’s Press News 24:592 p8, 
y 4. 
Paper control orders limit number of pages a week for dailies and set price 
for newsprint. 
New Government Advertising Plans. Newspaper World 43:2227 p12, Sept. 14. 
Large scale press advertising continues. 
—— Newspaper Interests Will Fight the Purchase Tax. World’s Press News 24: 596 
, Aug. 1. 
on newspapers and periodicals is opposed by proprietors’ organizations. 
—— No Purchase Tax on Newspapers. Newspaper World 43:2223 pl, Aug. 17. 
—— Rationing Scheme Extended for 3 Months. Newspaper World 43:2223 pl, 
Aug. 17. 
How paper supplies are handled. 
Spenver, J. A. The Journalist of Tomorrow. Institute of Journalists’ Journal 28: 280 
p68, July-Aug.-Sept. 


CENSORSHIP AND PROPAGANDA 


Anonymous. Censor Holds Up U.S. Dispatches Nine Hours. World’s Press News 
24:599 p5, Aug. 22. 

—— Censors to Hold Inaccurate Stories. Newspaper World 43:2224 p3, Aug. 24. 

—— Dominion and Colonial Press Upset at Recent Censorship. World’s Press News 
24: 594 pS, July 18. 

—— Press Freedom. Journalist (N.U.J.) 23:9 p109, Sept. 1940. 

Ernest Hunter, N.UJ. president, warns against officials who favor compulsory 
censorship of news and views. 

—— Press Will Fight Plans for Stricter News Censorship. World’s Press News 
24: 594 p38, July 18. 

—— Non-Submission of Censorable Stories. Newspaper World 43:2225 pl, Aug. 31. 
New director-general of Ministry of Information promises uniformity of cen- 
sorship. Editors who had conscientiously submi everything that might con- 
ceivably be found objectionable, found that competitors, less conscientious, had 
published news which censors had withheld. 

aa Australian Press Control Measure. World’s Press News 24:595 p7, 

'y 25 
New regulations would require newspapers to allot space for the publication 
of any matter specified ay the director-general of information. 
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—_ the Censor Be Concerned With Truth? World’s Press News 24:599 p7, 
ug. 22. 
Censorship Department scrutinizes vital information and is not concerned with 
accuracy of stories. 
—— Voluntary Censorship to Stay. Newspaper World 48:2220 p38, July 27. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 


Anonymous. Britanova Chief Explains Yugo-Slav Suspension. World’s Press News 
2%: 504 p5, July 18. 

ritish news agency serving southeastern Europe suspends daily news bulletins 

in Yugo-Slavia under new press laws which ban all British sellivations in that 


country. 

—— Cox Dies in Hands of Japanese Police. World’s Press News 24:596 p5, Aug. 1. 
Reuters correspondent in Tokio plunged to death from window of military 
police headquarters. 

—— Havas Men Form Agence L.E.F. World’s Press News 24:598 p5, Aug. 15. 
Former London staff members establish independent service in French for 
foreign countries. 

~—a Start Own Paper in London. World’s Press News 24:601 p7, 

pt. 5. 
Norsk Tidend is published by the Press Department of the Norwegian For- 
eign Office in London. A French, Dutch, Czech and three Polish papers are 
also bemg published in the city. 

—— Overseas News Agency Formed. Newspaper World 43:2219 p8, July 20. 
Herbert Bayard Swope is chairman and William Allen White vice chairman of 
new agency which will provide the American Press with a specialized cable 
service from Europe. 

ae Press Launch London French Daily. World’s Press News 24:600 p6, 

ug. 29. 
First issue contains call from Mr. Duff Cooper and General de Gaulle. 

—— Specialists Should Handle Foreign News. Newspaper World 43:2225 pl, 
Aug. $1. 

Diplomats criticize foreign correspondents. 


MINISTRY OF INFORMATION 


———— Duff Cooper Speaks His Mind About the Press. World’s Press 24: 597 

p7, Aug. 8. 

—— Five Departments in M. of I. Reorganization Plan. World’s Press News 24: 604 
p7, Sept. 26. 

Outline of five main departments. 

—— Guild Reply to Press Attacks on M. of I.’s Social Survey. World’s Press News 
24:598 pl2, Aug. 15. 

Advertising Service group defends ministry’s public opinion survey against 
criticisms by newspapers. 

—— Journalists and Duff Cooper Talk It Over. Newspaper World 43:2222 pl, 
Aug. 10. 

=. Takes Over M. of I. American Publicity. World’s Press News 24: 603 

, Sept. 19. 
he Williams, Daily Telegraph war correspondent, succeeds Frederick 
Whyte, resigned. 

——M. of I. Need New Advisory Council With Strong Press Representation. 
World’s Press News 24:602 p3, Sept. 12. . 
This survey includes a list of important changes which have been made in 
personnel within 12 months. 

— M.OLL. Staff: 1,687. Newspaper World 43:2223 p3, Aug. 17. ; : 
Total employed by Ministry of Information and total salaries had varied wide- 
ly in previous announcements. 

——M. of I. to Launch French Daily Next Week. World’s Press News 24:599 p3, 
Aug. 22. 
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——M.O.1.: Yet Another Reorganization. Newspaper World 48:2228 pl, Sept. 21. 
Expenditures on oversea services and staff estimated at £1,600,000. 

—— No B.B.C. Priority, Says Duff Cooper. Newspaper World 43:2219 pl, July 20. 
Press had complaimed of priority in the issue of official statements. 

—— One of Eight at M. of I. to Go. World’s Press News 24:599 pl5, Aug. 22. 
Present total at home and abroad is 1,687 staff members, paid at an annual 
rate of £473,000. 

— — Owen Outlines Case for Press Freedom at Conway Hall. World’s Press News 
24:595 p4, July 25. 

Evening Standard editor criticizes Ministry of Information and remarks: “We 
can probably beat Hitler —if we can beat Duff Cooper.” 

Perth Resigns from M. of I. World’s Press News 24:596 p5, Aug. 1. 

Changes in the Ministry of Information. 

CrurksHank, R. J. anp Cummunes, A. J. Christiansen Should Replace Duff Cooper. 
World’s Press News 24: 596 p3, Aug. 1. 

Critics of Ministry of Information suggest Daily Express editor, an executive 
who has been “trained to inform.” 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 


Anonymous. Self-Discipline for the Profession. Institute of Journalists’ Journal 
28:280 p65, July-Aug.-Sept. 
Outline of proposals for a representative council of newspapermen with statu- 
tory powers. 

Verstone, P. E. anp Nicuoison, Stewart. Annual Report of the Council. Institute 
of Journalists’ Journal 28:280 p78, July-Aug.-Sept. 
Activities of the Institute during the year ending Dec. 31, 1939. 


WAR AND PRESS; WAR CORRESPONDENCE 
(See also Ministry of Information) 


Anonymous. Admiralty Appointing Six Official Press Photographers. World’s Press 
News 24:597 p3, Aug. 8. 

—— Dover Is Britain’s War News Center. Newspaper World 43:2226 pl, Sept. 7. 
Fleet Street Defies the “Blitz.” World’s Press News 24:602 p4, Sept. 12. 

The second of a series deals with newspaper production in war-time. 

—— Hitler’s Bombs Won’t Stop The Times. World’s Press News 24: 601 p10, Sept. 5. 
First of a series on the press and advertising in war-time. 

Press and Publicity After a Year of War. Newspaper World 43:2226 Sept. 7. 
Symposium of comment contributed by heads of newspapermen’s associations. 

—— Press and Radio Are Front Line Allies. World’s Press News 24:604 p8, Sept. 26. 
What Britain is doing to broadcast war-time news to the world. Fourth of a 
series. 

—— Press Coverage of Naval Warfare. Newspaper World 43:2229 pl, Sept. 28. 
Plans for covering naval operations on the British coast call for a system of 
pooling, one reporter representing several newspapers or press associations. 
Retouched Planet Photo, Repudiated by Air Ministry, Attacked as Fake. 
World’s Press News 24:598, Aug. 15. 

Telling the World About the “Blitz.” World’s Press News 24:603 p7, Sept. 19. 
The work foreign correspondents in London are doing and how the various for- 
eign press associations are organized for reporting the London scene. 

—— War Office Accredits 22 British and Empire Journalists. Newspaper World 
43:2218 pl, July 13. 

Plans made in case of invasion by Germany. 

Hicernsorrom, F. J. War Correspondents Who Let Themselves Go. Institute of 
Journalists’ Journal 28:280 p71, July-Aug.-Sept. 

Graphic narratives by correspondents in the field is thing of the past; official 
taps are turned on and the stream of news comes out “in driblets.” 

Swarrer, Hannen. Swaffer Says. World’s Press News 24:603 p4, Sept. 19. 
Columnist describes effects of bombings in Fleet street, and the work of the 
foreign correspondents in London. 





News Notes 


Douglass W. Miller, editor 


News Notes must be in the hands of Professor 
Miller, School of Journalism, Syracuse University, 
by the first of the month preceding publication. 
Notes for the March issue must reach him by 
February 1. 


OURNALISM students may continue 

to engage in practice work on daily 
and weekly newspapers, and “team” 
publication of newspapers, without fear 
of violating existing wage and hour reg- 
ulations or of subjecting cooperating 
newspapers to costly penalties. 

This ruling, announced in early Sep- 
tember, is the result of ten months of 
negotiation between a committee repre- 
senting the American Association of 
Schools and Departments of Journalism 
and the wage and hour division of the 
United States Department of Labor. 

The negotiations were undertaken 
after requests for information from two 
state press associations resulted in a 
ruling by the counsel of the wage and 
hour administration barring journalism 
students from doing practice work on 
newspapers unless paid regular wages. 
Even work on student newspapers was 
not excepted. In view of this situation 
Acting President J. L. O’Sullivan, Col- 
lege of Journalism, Marquette Univer- 
sity, immediately appointed a commit- 
tee consisting of Dean Kenneth E. Ol- 
son of the Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University (chairman), 
Dean Frank Martin of the School of 
Journalism, University of Missouri, and 
Professor Lawrence Murphy of the 
School of Journalism, University of II- 
linois, to act for the association. 

Finding that the schools could get re- 
lief only through an amendment of the 
wage and hour act specifically exempt- 
ing students, the committee drew up 
such an amendment. The amendment 
was approved by the newspaper sub- 
committee representing the leading press 
associations and was introduced by 
Representative White of Ohio, but died 


in the House along with all other amend- 
ments to the act. The very introduction 
of the White bill, however, seemed to 
help in subsequent negotiations with 
the wage and hour division for it was 
shortly after its introduction that the 
committee began to make progress. 

Although wage and hour officials, 
once they began to understand the 
problem, were anxious to cooperate in 
finding a solution, three conferences 
and lengthy correspondence were neces- 
sary before details of the agreement 
were completed July 26. This agreement 
was confirmed September 5 in a letter 
to Dean Olson from Philip B. Fleming, 
wage and hour administrator. Colonel 
Fleming’s letter follows: 

“T have carefully considered the prob- 
lem of the application of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to students in schools of 
journalism, as such problem was pre- 
sented by you to the division in vari- 
ous letters and in conferences attended 
by your representative, Dean J. L. 
O'Sullivan, College of Journalism, Mar- 
quette University, and yourself. 

“It appears that many schools of 
journalism have arrangements with co- 
operative newspapers under which stu- 
dents are given minor assignments to 
cover. The arrangements may vary. In 
some cases the students cover one as- 
signment a week, and in doing so ac- 
company the regular reporter on his 
beat to get the benefit of his advice in 
handling the story. The material ob- 
tained by the students may or may not 
be printed by the newspaper. The stu- 
dents may spend one day a week in the 
office of or may accompany a staff 
member of a daily newspaper; in still 
other cases where the schools serve ru- 
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ral areas, a group of students may take 
over the publication of a small weekly 
newspaper for a week’s period. You 
state that in none of these cases do the 
students displace regular staff members 
of the newspaper. It is further stated 
that in every case the principal purpose 
in making these arrangements is to pro- 
vide the students with some practice 
and experience to supplement the in- 
struction which they receive in the 
schools of journalism. 

“As you may know, section 13 (a) 
(8) of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
exempts from wage and hour provisions 
‘any employe employed in connection 
with the publication of any weekly or 
semiweekly newspaper with a circula- 
tion of less than three thousand the 
major part of which circulation is with- 
in the county where printed and pub- 
lished.’ If the students of journalism 
are obtaining experience in a newspa- 
per of the type described in section 18 
(a) (8), such students would not be 
subject to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. 

“With respect to the other cases 
mentioned in the second paragraph of 
this letter, the solicitor of the depart- 
ment advises me that it is impossible to 
state categorically whether or not such 
students are employees of the cooperat- 
ing newspapers during the periods of 
time when they are gaining experience 
in such newspapers. The mere fact that 
the student is not formally hired by a 
newspaper is not conclusive, since Sec- 
tion 3 (g) of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act defines ‘employ’ as including ‘to 
suffer or permit to work.’ I should say 
if a student’s connection with a news- 
paper is for the benefit of the student 
and not for the newspaper, if his pres- 
ence there does not displace or substi- 
tute for any regular members of the 
staff, and if his experience with such 
newspaper is a part of his curriculum, 
it is my opinion that such students are 
not employees within the meaning of 
the Act. 

“A distinction should be drawn be- 
tween this situation and one in which 
the student is expected to keep regular 
office hours or is relied on to cover par- 
ticular assignments with a view to the 
newspaper training him so that he may 
ultimately be sufficiently experienced to 
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be one of the working staff. In a case 
of this sort the student is really a 
‘learner’ within the meaning of Section 
14 of the Act and should be employed 
in conformity with the new vocational 
training regulations on this subject re- 
cently issued requiring a special student- 
learners’ permit. 

“The same considerations expressed 
in the preceding paragraphs would be 
applicable to students of schools of 
journalism who obtain their experience 
from services performed for newspapers 
during the summer months.” 


Cabot Prizes Awarded 
At Columbia 


The Maria Moors Cabot prizes for 
1940, given “for distinguished public 
service in journalism which shall advance 
sympathetic understanding among the 
peoples of the Western hemisphere,” 
were awarded at Columbia University 
at a dinner meeting and a convocation 
on November 6 and 7 to four American 
journalists—two from South America, 
one from Mexico and one from the 
United States. The four are Dr. Au- 
gustin Edwards, publisher of El Mercurio 
in Santiago, Chile; Senator Enrique 
Santos, co-director of El Tiempo in 
Bogota, Colombia; Rafael Heliodoro 
Valle, Mexico City correspondent for 
many Latin-American newspapers; and 
James I. Miller, vice president of the 
United Press associations for South 
America. 

The awards, established in 1938 by 
Dr. Godfrey Lowell Cabot of Boston in 
honor of his wife, were presented by 
President Nicholas Murray Butler of 
Columbia. The recipients of the awards 
were presented by Dean Carl W. Acker- 
man, Columbia Graduate School of 
Journalism. 

Dean Ackerman emphasized the im- 
portance of a free press in the main- 
tenance on this hemisphere of the free- 
dom that has vanished in so many parts 
of the world. In announcing that Dr. 
Cabot had renewed the prize fund for 
another year, Dean Ackerman declared 
that such recognition of “the labor of 
journalists . . . supports and strengthens 
the men and women and the agencies 
performing a great service to humanity.” 
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The Cabot prizes are a recognition of 
what might be called “intellectual 
hemisphere defense” and are conferred 
for “any material published in the news 
or editorial columns of a newspaper, or 
may recognize an editorial or news 
policy which promotes mutual public 
understanding.” An honorarium of 
$1,000 accompanies each award. 

This year, in addition to the four 
gold medals for the winners, plaques are 
to be presented to the United Press, 
El Mercurio and El Tiempo. Since Mr. 
Valle is correspondent for a number of 
papers, no plaque for an _ individual 
newspaper is to accompany his awards. 


Faculty Changes 
Announced by 14 Schools 


John Stuart Hamilton has joined the 
Department of Journalism, New York 
University, as assistant professor. Pro- 
fessor Hamilton was formerly on the 
staff of the Graduate School of Journal- 
ism, Columbia University, and member 
of the advisory committee on Pulitzer 
awards in reporting, cartoons, com- 
munity service, foreign correspondence 
and scholarships. 

Helen Jo Scott Mann, former presi- 
dent of Theta Sigma Phi, has left her 
post as assistant professor in the De- 
partment of Journalism, New York 
University, and is now on the staff of 
Monticello College, Alton, Ill. 


* oe * 


A new instructor in advertising was 
added to the staff of the Department 
of Journalism, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, this fall. Otto W. Prochazka, for- 
merly assistant editor of Advertising 
Age and Advertising and Selling, will 
assist with the general course in the 
principles of newspaper advertising and 
an advanced course in advertising lay- 
out. Mr. Prochazka is a graduate of 
Middlebury College. Beside his experi- 
ence on the two national advertising 
magazines he has had agency, promo- 
tion and newspaper experience. 


+ * . 


Advertising instruction at Indiana 
University has received impetus with 
the addition of Brooks Smeeton, a 
graduate of Northwestern University, 
to the marketing division of the School 
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of Business. Mr. Smeeton, before teach- 
ing last year at Ohio State, served on 
the promotion staff of Better Homes 
> 4 = and = ag oar work for 
wallpaper industry. He is being as- 
sisted in the teaching of advertising by 
Francis Babione, of Ohio State, also a 
newcomer to the Indiana faculty. 


Raymond Wesley Wild, acting in- 
structor in journalism at Ohio Univer- 
sity in 1939-40, who has been named 
an assistant professor in the School of 
Journalism, West Virginia University, 
succeeds George R. Rinehart, now act- 
ing assistant professor of journalism at 
Stanford University. 

Professor Wild for two years was 
editor and publisher of a Kentucky 
weekly newspaper, and owner of a com- 
mercial printing establishment at Lex- 
ington, Ky. In 1989 he received his 
master’s degree at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

a . * 

William G. McDanel, who received a 
degree in journalism from Kansas State 
College in 1938, joined the journalism 
staff at Iowa State College in Septem- 
ber as a graduate assistant to Professor 
K. R. Marvin, business adviser to stu- 
dent publications. McDanel has had two 
years’ experience with the Cornbelt 
Dailies in Chicago. He is taking part- 
time work toward a master’s degree in 
economics and journalism. 

George Hart, assistant editor of eco- 
nomic information at Iowa State, was 
called to military service at his under- 
graduate alma mater, Kansas State, in 
September. He holds a commission in 
the Officer’s Reserve Corps. He has 
been succeeded by Crane Rosenbaum, 
1939 journalism graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and for a year a 
reporter on the Moorhead (Minn.) 
Daily News. 

R. W. Beckman, assistant professor 
since 1931, and K. R. Marvin, assistant 
professor since 1934 at Iowa State Col- 
lege, were both promoted to associate 
professorships in September. 


* * * 


Richard P. Carter of the Lee Jour- 
nalism Foundation, Washington and 
Lee University, has been granted a 
one-year leave of absence for graduate 
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study in journalism at Columbia Uni- 
versity. He was formerly with the As- 
sociated Press in Richmond, Va., and 
in New York City; prior to that he 
worked with the Richmond (Va.) Times- 
Dispatch and the Greensboro (N.C.) 
Daily News. 

Latham B. Weber, formerly assistant 
to the publisher of the Salamanca 
(N. Y.) Republican and correspondent 
for the Buffalo Courier-Express and the 
Associated Press, has joined the faculty 
of the Lee Journalism Foundation. Mr. 
Weber is a graduate of Washington and 
Lee University with a certificate in 
journalism and has had graduate work 
at Harvard University. 


~ * * 


C. R. F. Smith, associate professor of 
journalism, returned to Louisiana State 
University at the beginning of the ses- 
sion in September after spending fifteen 
months in study toward the degree of 
doctor of philosophy at the University 
of Minnesota. 

Frank James Price, a graduate of the 
L.S.U. School of Journalism and for- 
merly a member of the journalism fac- 
ulty at the University of Georgia, has 
been appointed assistant in journalism 
at L.S. U. He succeeded Siegfried Mick- 
elson, who is now a member of the 
journalism faculty at the University of 
Kansas. ; 

* * * 

Walter Frederick, graduate manager 
of the Associated Students of the Uni- 
versity of California’s News Bureau, 
has been added to the Department of 
Journalism staff, University of Califor- 
nia, as a teaching assistant. 


* * * 


Wendell Knowles, who last summer 
won his master’s degree in journalism 
at the State University of Iowa, has 
enrolled at the University of Minne- 
sota as a candidate for a doctor’s de- 
gree in psychology, with minor in jour- 
nalism. He will be a teaching assistant 
in the Department of Journalism be- 
ginning in the winter quarter, succeed- 
ing Professor Raymond B. Nixon, head 
of the Department of Journalism, Em- 
ory University, who is completing resi- 
dence requirements at Minnesota for 
a doctorate in political science with 
minor in journalism. 


Journalism Quarterly 


Charles W. Scarritt has been added 
to the faculty of the Henry W. Grady 
School of Journalism, University of 
Georgia, as teaching assistant to suc- 
ceed Frank James Price. Mr. Scarritt 
received the bachelor of journalism de- 
gree from the School of Journalism, 
University of Missouri, and has com- 
pleted the residence requirements for 
the master’s degree there. He was 
awarded the John W. Jewell scholarship 
for merit in journalism. 

Mr. Scarritt for two years was a re- 
porter and copy reader on the Kansas 
City Star. He also served the Mt. Cle- 
mens (Mich.) Daily Leader, the Ft. 
Smith (Ark.) Times-Record, the Inde- 
pendence (Mo.) Examiner and the Ros- 
well (N. Mex.) Daily Record. 

+. 


* # 


Joseph B. Cowan, instructor in jour- 
nalism at Texas Technological College, 
has been appointed assistant instructor 
in the School of Journalism, University 
of Missouri, for the year 1940-41. Mr. 
Cowan is completing work on his doc- 
torate. yes 
+ * * 

Wayne V. Harsha and George E. 
Condon have been named graduate as- 
sistants in the School of Journalism, 
Ohio State University. Mr. Harsha, a 
graduate of Otterbein College, had eight 
years’ experience in publishing houses in 
Illinois before coming to Ohio State last 
year as advisory business manager of 
student publications, a position which 
he still holds. Mr. Condon is a 1940 
graduate of the school. 


* * * 


Sam E. Whitlow, formerly assistant 
professor in the Department of Jour- 
nalism, Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
has returned to the staff as associate 
professor of journalism after spending 
the past year with the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration of Oklaho- 
ma as information assistant. 

George F. Church, formerly associate 
professor of journalism, has been trans- 
ferred to the position of associate editor 
of the agricultural experiment station at 
the Oklahoma school. 


* * * 
Lip King Wong, graduate of the De- 


partment of Printing, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, and Robert Steaf- 





News Notes 


fes, graduate of the Department of 
Printing and Rural Journalism, South 
Dakota State College, have been ap- 
pointed graduate assistants at the 
School of Journalism, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, bringing the total of graduate as- 
sistants for the first semester to five. 


Indiana and Illinois 
Occupy New Quarters 


The Department of Journalism, Indi- 
ana University, has been moved from 
quarters in an old house to space vacat- 
ed as a result of completion of the new 
science building at the University. The 
department has a suite of offices and li- 
brary, a large classroom and a photo- 
graphic laboratory including two dark 
rooms on another floor. This space is in 
addition to the offices and library of 
the Daily Student in the Journalism 
Building. 


+ * 7 


The School of Journalism’s new quar- 
ters in Gregory Hall at the University 
of Illinois were dedicated to “improve- 
ment of the profession of journalism” 
by O. C. Leiter, associate professor, 
before more than 100 alumni of the 
School gathered for Homecoming Oc- 
tober 26. A collection of originals of 
works by famous journalists — manu- 
scripts, pictures, drawings, cartoons and 
books — was presented to the School 
by Charles A. Kiler, editor of the 
Daily Illini in 1891. The works will form 
the “Kiler Collection,” which will con- 
stitute the beginnings of a journalism 
museum. 


Journalism Building Houses 
N.Y.S.P.A. Headquarters 


The New York State Publishers As- 
sociation moved its offices to the Castle, 
home of the School of Journalism, Syra- 
cuse University, in October. The move 
makes the Syracuse journalism building 
the center of organized newspaper ac- 
tivity in New York state, for the New 
York Press Association, the weekly 
newspaper group, has maintained its 
headquarters in the Castle since 1937. 

The Publishers Association has made 
available a $500 stipend for a graduate 
fellow in the School of Journalism. First 
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appointment to the fellowship will be 
made prior to the beginning of the sec- 
ond semester. 


Scholarships Established 
At Colorado, Wisconsin 


A tuition scholarship recently was es- 
tablished at the College of Journalism, 
University of Colorado, by the Boulder 
(Colo.) Daily Camera in honor of its 
former editor, the late Colonel L. C. 
Paddock. Preference in awarding the 
scholarship, to be administered by Pro- 
fessor Ralph L. Crosman, director of 
the college, will be accorded sons and 
daughters of Colorado journalists. The 
first winner is Wayne C. Ferguson, a 
junior, son of Editor Fred Ferguson of 
the Longmont (Colo.) Ledger. 


~ * * 


The Wisconsin Daily Newspaper 
League established this fall a loan fund 
for deserving juniors and seniors in the 
School of Journalism, University of 
Wisconsin. Beginning with an_ initial 
check of $100, the League expects to 
contribute a similar amount each fall 
until the fund reaches a_ substantial 
amount. With the Theta Sigma Phi 
fund and the Coranto fund, the School 
now has three loan funds available for 
its students. 


Missouri Alumni Organize 
Graduate Study Association 


Alumni of the School of Journalism, 
University of Missouri, have organized 
the Association for Graduate Study in 
Journalism to conduct research projects 
under the supervision of committees. 
Studies also will be made of curricula 
in schools of journalism and the expe- 
riences of teachers will be exchanged. 

Officers are: President, Dr. Stuart A. 
Mahuran, Creighton University; vice 
president, Olin E. Hinkle, West Texas 
State College; secretary-treasurer, Leo 
W. Allman, University of Wichita. 


Daily Californian Offices 
Used by Journalism Classes 
The offices of the Daily Californian, 


student-owned daily at the University 
of California, and the Eshleman Hall 
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Publications Library, also at the Univer- 
sity, have been made available for the 
use of students in Department of Jour- 
nalism classes. The Daily Californian 
office is being used for section meetings 
of the news writing and news editing 
courses. 


Press Association Gives 
Placque to Rutgers 


The Department of Journalism, Rut- 
gers University, received a placque list- 
ing outstanding graduates of the last 
fifteen years when the New Jersey Press 
Association held its nineteenth institute 
in October. Inscribed on the plaque are 
the names of those journalism students 
who received the Association’s annual 
$100 award for distinctive undergradu- 
ate work. 


Collegiate Press Building 
Dedicated at Iowa State 


About 200 newspaper men and jour- 
nalism alumni participated in the dedi- 
cation of the new $40,000 Collegiate 
Press Building at Iowa State College 
October 26. Open house was held in the 
building, which provides offices for stu- 
dent publications and houses the print- 
ing plant owned by those publications. 
F. W. Beckman, former head of the 
journalism department and now editor 
of the Knoxville Journal, gave the dedi- 
catory address. Member publications 
drew upon reserve earnings to equip the 
building. 


War File of Swiss Paper 
Given California Library 


A complete file of Der Bund, distin- 
guished Swiss newspaper of Berne, for 
the early months of the current war 
has been presented to the University 
of California library for the use of re- 
search students in journalism and social 
sciences. The gift, by Guenther Rein- 
hardt, New York correspondent for Der 
Bund and membership secretary of the 
Association of Foreign Press Corre- 
spondents in the United States, was 
made through Dr. Robert W. Desmond, 
chairman of the Department of Jour- 
nalism. 
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Doctor’s Degree Conferred 
On Prof. Niel Plummer 


Professor Niel Plummer, head of the 
Department of Journalism, University 
of Kentucky, received the doctorate in 
political science with a minor in jour- 
nalism at the University of Wisconsin 
in August. His dissertation is “Political 
Leadership of Henry Watterson.” Dr. 
Plummer, a full-time member of the 
Kentucky university since 1933, has 
been promoted from associate to full 
professor. 


Prof. Mahuran Completes 
Doctorate at Missouri 


Stuart A. Mahuran, director of the 
School of Journalism, Creighton Uni- 
versity, has returned from a semester's 
leave of absence spent at the University 
of Missouri, where he received the Ph.D 
degree in journalism. 

Definitions of Newspaper 
Compiled by Dr. Pollard 


Dr. James E. Pollard, director of the 
School of Journalism, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, is the compiler of “The News- 
paper As Defined by Law,” published 
by the Ohio State University Press as 
No. 14 in the University’s Journalism 
Series. The volume is a compilation of 
statutory and judicial definitions of a 
newspaper. Two of its four chapters ap- 
peared in the March and September is- 
sues of the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY. 


Notes 


Major James E. Crown, editor and 
managing editor of the New Orleans 
States, delivered the annual Don R. 
Mellett lecture November 8 at Indiana 
University as a feature of the annual 
journalism conference sponsored by the 
Department of Journalism. 

O. W. Riegel, director of the Lee 
Journalism Foundation, Washington and 
Lee University, who spent the past sum- 
mer in Central America, 
named a technical consultant to the 
Council for Democracy. 

Professor Leon R. Whipple, Depart- 
ment of Journalism, New York Univer- 
sity, is on a six months’ sabbatical leave. 
He will return in February, 1941. 











News Notes 


Charles M. Hulten, assistant profes- 
sor of journalism, has returned to the 
University of Oregon after a year’s 
leave of absence for advanced study at 
Stanford, where he was an acting as- 
sistant professor of journalism and 
worked toward the Ph.D. degree in po- 
litical science. A study of the daily 
newspaper in the 1940 presidential elec- 
tion will be the basis for his doctoral 
dissertation. 

With a revised and enlarged bibliog- 
raphy, a third edition of “Contempo- 
rary American Magazines: A Selected 
Bibliography and Reprints of Articles 
Dealing with Various Periodicals” by 
John E. Drewry, dean of the Henry W. 
Grady School of Journalism, University 
of Georgia, has just been issued by the 
University of Georgia Press. Mr. Drew- 
ry plans to revise the bibliography an- 
nually. 

Professor Gregory Mason, Depart- 
ment of Journalism, New York Uni- 
versity, has just published “South of 
Yesterday,” an account of his archeo- 
logical explorations in Central America. 

Journalism was the theme of the first 
in a series of seven convocations to be 
held during the year as the first part of 
a two-year celebration of Rutgers Uni- 
versity’s 175th anniversary. William T. 
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McCleery, Sunday editor of PM, was 
the speaker. 

Wisconsin has conferred 14 master 
of arts (journalism) degrees during 
1940, including several for which work 
was completed in summer sessions. As 
a result of the increased number of 
master’s candidates this fall, the pro- 
gram of graduate seminars is being re- 
or, ; 
Charles E. Flynn, associate in jour- 
nalism at Illinois, is author of a new 
workbook entitled “A Manual of In- 
struction in Feature Writing,” pub- 
lished this year by the University. 

Jesse J. Currier, who in June re- 
ceived the first M. A. in journalism to 
be conferred at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, is teaching journalism and han- 
dling institutional publicity at Bowling 
— State University, Bowling Green, 

io 

The School of Journalism, Creighton 
University, will add a course in prin- 
ciples of photography next semester. 
The course will be taught by Professor 
Hugh Fogarty, formerly a reporter and 
photographer on the Omaha World- 
Herald 


The Department of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Tulsa, this fall opened new 
quarters consisting of an entire wing of 
Robertson Hall. 





AASDJ-AATJ 


Convention Programs 


Twenty-second Convention 


American Association of Schools and Departments 
of Journalism 


North Ballroom, Hotel New Yorker, New York City 


December 27, 1940 
Registration 
Convention called to order by President Vernon McKenzie 
Presidential address — President McKenzie 
Report of Secretary-Treasurer 
Report of Council on Education 
Report of Council on Research 
Report of National Council on Professional Education for Jour- 
nalism 

Report of Editor of JourNaALIsM QUARTERLY 

Reports of committees 

Luncheon at Faculty House, Columbia University. Host — Dean 
Cart W. AckerMan, Graduate School of Journalism, Columbia 
University 

2:15 “Sampling Public Opinion” — Eimo C. Roprr 

3:30 “The Presentation of Periodicals by Microbooks” — Apert Bont 

4:30 Election of officers 

5:00-7:00 Buffet supper in New York Times club room. Hosts — Colonel 

Jutrus Ocus Apier and ArTHuUR SULZBERGER 


Twenty-seventh Convention 


American Association of Teachers of Journalism 


Hotel New Yorker, New York City 
December 28—29, 1940 


December 28 — North Ballroom 
9:00 Registration 
9:30 Convention called to order by President Cuartes L. ALLEN 
Roll call, identification of delegates 
Report of Secretary-Treasurer 
Appointment of committees 
Presidential address — President ALLEN 
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“Newspaper Publishing in 1940”— A. V. Mixter, business mana- 
ger, New York Herald Tribune 


“Education for Journalism” — Artuur T. Ross, executive editor, 
Editor & Publisher 


Luncheon at Faculty Club, New York University. Host — Depart- 
ment of Journalism, New York University 


Preliminary committee reports 


Symposium on Foreign News 


“Understanding the Problem of the Foreign Correspondent”—DeWrrr 
MackEnziz, Associated Press. “News From the Far East”—Mites Vaucun, 
United Press. “Human Interest News From South America”— Dr. Ernesto 
Montenecro, formerly of La Nacion, Buenos Aires. “Foreign News and 
the INS’—J. C. Osrreicuer, International News Service. “The First 
Swag of the War”—Kennetun Downs, formerly head, Paris bureau, United 

Tess. 


Cocktail party at Editor & Publisher offices, Suite 1700, Old New 
York Times Building. Host — James Wricut Brown, publisher 


December 29 


Discussion Group: The Press and Public Opinion. O. W. Rircet, 
Washington and Lee University, chairman. East Room 


Discussion Group: Advertising and Business Courses. THomas F. 
Barnuart, University of Minnesota, chairman. Parlor D 
“Seminars for Students Interested in Small-town Newspapers”— open 

discussion. “Cooperation With State and National Editorial Association”— 

Arne Rag, University of Illinois. “Projects for Classes’°— Kennetu R. 

Marvin, Iowa State College. “Fields of Research for Journalism-Business 

Management Teachers”— E. Marton Jonnson, Syracuse University. 

Discussion Group: Press Photography. Ftoyp G. Arpan, North- 


western University, chairman. Parlor A 
Discussion Group: Women in Journalism — Training and Place- 


ment. Heten Parrerson, University of Wisconsin, chairman. 
Parlor E 


“The Continuing Study of Newspaper Reading.” North Ballroom 


Wiper Breckenrince, sales manager, Bureau of Advertising, American 
Newspaper Publishers Association; ALLEN Srxes, Eastern manager, Bureau 
of Advertising, ANPA. 

Group luncheons 
Discussion Group: Pre-Journalism Curricula. R. R. Bariow, 

University of Illinois, chairman. Parlor C 

“Problems of Pre-Journalism Training’—Mr. Bartow. “Pre-Journalism 
Training for Advertising Majors’—Henry B. Ratasone, New York Uni- 
versity. “Desirable Liberal Arts Requirements for Admission to Editorial 
Curricula”—Epwarp N. Doan, Ohio State University. 


Discussion Group: The Press and World Affairs. Ropert W. Des- 
monpD, University of California, chairman. East Room 
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Discussion Group: Reporting and Copyreading Courses. Roscor B. 
Ex.xarp, University of Missouri, chairman. Parlor E 
“Handling the Copy Desk”—Cuirrorp F. Weraze, Stanford University. 
“Progressive Steps in the Teaching of Reporting’—Grant M. Hyor, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. “How We Teach Reporting at Columbia”—Hersert 
Brucker, Columbia University. “Training for Metropolitan Newspaper 
Practice”’—Howarp Tay.or, assistant telegraph editor, Chicago Tribune. 
Discussion Group: Administrative Problems. Cuartes E. Roasrs, 
Iowa State College, chairman. Parlor D 
Discussion Group: The Radio and Journalism. Parlor B 


Business meeting. North Ballroom 
Committee reports 
Selection of time and place of meeting 
New business 
Election of officers 
Adjournment. 











